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Come Spring, and millions of 
winter-weary Americans stream into 
hardware stores across the land to set 
the stage for another high adventure 
in home gardening. 


Galvanized steel sprinkling cans 
and buckets, and many steel gardening 
tools, await their coming. 


The J&L label on your galvanized ware — 
is assurance of its durability, 
because it has been made with care. 


of all J&L Steels—the steels that 
make our nation strong 
and our gardens beautiful. 


STEEL 


Look to J&L...for the steels that work for modern industry 
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( UR D.A.R. objectives of historical appreciation of the 

past, patriotic service in the present, and educational 
training for the future apply not only to the protection of 
our Constitutional Government but also to the continued 
success and growth of our own organization. 

The D.A.R. founders and pioneers left us a worthy 
heritage of unsurpassed aims and programs, which we 
should endeavor to cherish and perpetuate; just as the 
Founding Fathers of our Republic bequeathed to our care 
a priceless heritage of individual liberty, free enterprise 
and national sovereignty, which it is also our duty to 
preserve. 

On the past we should build stronger and higher in 
the present, accomplishing more for “Home and Country.” 
This period is undoubtedly one of the most critical in all 
history. Every loyal American, especially every Daughter 
of the American Revolution, should be willing to do all 
we can for our beloved nation, so that it may be left 


intact to posterity. 

For the future we can work by helping train young people for responsible roles in 
our Republic. If they understand the principles which have made America strong and 
great, they will be more likely to want to keep them. Thus, we can do much to “pro- 
tect America’s future through patriotic education.” 

Igor Gorin, the naturalized Ukrainian who is now a famous baritone, recently wrote: 
“Nowhere but in America can you so freely express the special gift that God has 


given you... . I dreamed of America as the pot of gold at the end of the rainbow. 
I was mistaken. America is the rainbow itself. If a man has the will and spirit to 
follow it, he may or may not find gold. But he will surely find happiness, self-fulfill- 
ment and the joys that come to the free.” 

This is a modern age—a day of nuclear weapons, guided missiles, speedy travel, 
miracle drugs, great industrial expansion, material wealth and diversified advance. 
Actually, however, there is fundamentally little or nothing really new or original, for 
progress is evolution or development. 

Persons and personalities change, but essentially human nature is still the same as 
from the beginning. Techniques and methods are different, but principles and truths 
are ageless. Today we need as never before to learn the lessons and morals of the 
past. Truth never varies. More Americans: in this free and fine nation should re- 
dedicate ourselves to the tried and true old axioms, with devotion to duty to fellow- 
men, country and God. ’ 

A television drama, “The Answer,” recently depicted the story of a short truce 
which had been arranged before two major powers were to go to war, with their bombs 
ready to be unleashed for the destruction of each other and perhaps all civilization. 

Leading scientists and statesmen, wise men from all over the world were brought 
into a large hall to summarize all the knowledge and progress of the ages for the 
information of a mammoth, modern super-machine, univac, or electronic brain, said 
to be capable of providing the correct answer for any question. 

When all facts and figures had been fed into the machine, it digested them care- 
fully to give the correct reply as to how to prevent the conflagration, settle all its con- 
flicts and solve all pending problems. 

When the machine finally gave its solution, it was in the words of the Ten Com- 


mandments. 


Retiring President General, N.S.D.A.R. 
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NEW KENT COUNTY, VIRGINIA 
“T he First Church of the First First-Lady” 


The Church as it Appears Today 


Construction on historic Saint Peter’s Church was started in 1701 and completed in 
1703. Here Martha Washington attended church during her childhood and youth, and 
here she was married to George Washington on January 6, 1759. Her father, Colonel 
John Dandridge, and her first husband, Colonel Daniel Parke Custis, were among the 
early Vestrymen of the Parish and Wardens of the Church. 


The Saint Peter’s Church Restoration Association (interdenominational) is now in 
the process of restoring the church, and up until the present time has completed approxi- 
: mately one-third of the restoration work. 


During the Virginia Jamestown Festival of 1957, which will portray important His- 
toric events in Virginia, between 1607 and 1782, Saint Peter’s Church has been des- 
ignated as the principal place of historic interest in New Kent County. The Church 
will be open to visitors daily from April 22nd through November 30th, from 10 A.M. 
to 4 P.M. The State Commission for the Festival has designated June 2, 1957, as 
“Martha Washington Day” throughout the State of Virginia, in commemoration of 
the date of her birth, at “Chestnut Grove” in New Kent County. 


Illustrated pamphlets containing a brief history of Saint Peter’s Church, a detailed 
report on the famous Washington-Custis marriage, and a comprehensive road map of 
highways leading to the Church will be mailed upon request. 


SAINT PETER’S CHURCH RESTORATION ASSOCIATION 


TUNSTALL, 


Saint Peter’s Church is located 22 miles east of Richmond and 33 miles west of Williamsburg, 
just off the Richmond-West Point Highway, Virginia Route 33. 
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INCE the founding of your society on 

October 11, 1890, the accomplishments 
of the Daughters of the American Revolu- 
tion have been outstanding. A realistic 
and ever-broadening program of patriotic 
effort has been pursued, and your organi- 
zation now finds itself in a most unique 
position of national leadership in its fields 
of endeavor. 

What other organization can point to 
its historical records, memorials and 
library, its programs of scholarships and 
awards, its interest in our American In- 
dians, in our other people born here, and 
in our naturalized citizens; and to its 
desire that American resources be con- 
served and that our greatest natural re- 
source, our young men and women, be 
led into paths of fine American citizen- 
ship? You have kept abreast of the times 
and have utilized our new methods and 
media of communication in bringing your 
aims and objectives before the American 
people. You honor and glory in our 
past achievements, while you watch and 
plan for the continuation of our nation’s 
greatness in the future. 

I believe that you, as individuals, fully 
recognize the role that each American 
must play in the maintenance of our free- 
doms and in the permanent preservation 
of our past and future accomplishments. 

Your theme emphasizes patriotism. Pa- 
triotism is defined as “love of country”; 
“devotion to the welfare of one’s country.” 
And when we think earnestly and sincerely 
about this amazing country of ours, how 
evident are the reasons why each of us 
should be a true patriot! 

The colonization, unification and suc- 
cessful revolt of our people marked a 
new and unusual page in world history. 
Never before had a new continent been 
discovered and colonized by many nations. 
Never before had colonists, such as our 
ancestors, come from so many different 
ways of life, strata of society, and varied 
faiths, and yet had united in a determina- 
tion that here the freedoms that they 
sought would be realized, even though it 
meant war with a major power, which 
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By Dr. Jay F. W. PEARSON 


President of the University of Miami 


was thought of as their homeland, by 
most of those same colonists. 

Those revolutionary ancestors of you 
who are Daughters of the American Revo- =| 
lution, knew full well that their decision 
to strike for freedom was an irrevocable | 
one. The Europe of 1776 had little patience _ 
with mutiny, treason or revolution. For __ 
a group of colonies to declare themselves 
independent, assumed some of each of 
these dastardly qualities, when considered _ 
by most of those who ruled Europe in — 
those days. Our ancestors were not only _ 
patriots, they were brave and rugged _ 
souls! They knew that defeat meant death 
and ruin, but they had already caught a 
glimpse of what the United States of 
America might be some day, and they 
believed in freedom, even though many 
of them, or of their descendants, still had — 
much to learn about democracy. 

And, because these patriots of ours were 
brave men and women, they revolted and 
suffered the years of war and the killings 
of neighbors who believed differently, and 
the misunderstandings that always arise 
when different peoples of many origins, try = 
to accomplish something together, yet 
never quite trust each other. 

And, thanks to their fortitude and en- | 
durance and patriotism—their love of _ 
America, and thanks also to Europe’s in- | 
ability to get along with itself within its 
narrow crowded borders, we won our in- 
dependence and lived through our mistrust, 
to a period of growing recognition that _ 
each must compromise, if a problem is 
to be resolved successfully. We even lived 
through a second war, that could have lost 
our patriotic forebears their own and our > 
independence. We could have fought it 
with several different peoples in Europe _ 
at that time, but again it was with the 
mother country—and again we were suc- — 
cessful. 

Then came a period during which, by 
purchase and by another war, we rounded 
out the vast area that we know and love 
today as our country. And with the round- 
ing, we absorbed still more and varied 
peoples, and continued to welcome untold 
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- thousands from every land on earth, to 
our shores. 
The period of our great and tragic “war 
between the States,” was one that no free 
ee should be called upon to endure. 
We had become too big and parts of our 
country had become too different. That 
aa, we could not solve our misunderstandings 
_ peaceably, brought our nation to the brink 
of destruction. During those four years of 

torment, we almost lost all for which that 
our founding fathers had fought. Had 
_ Europe intervened, as it almost did, we 
_ might not have ended, even as two Re- 
publics, but we might have again become 
colonies. 
But such was the natural vigor and 

resilience of our people, that in thirty odd 
23 years after the close of this war, we had 
truly established a nation, from sea to 
- sea, and we found ourselves emerging into 
me world affairs, fighting a new war to aid 
Se others, who themselves sought freedom 
‘ from tyranny and oppression. 


Astoundingly enough, in less than twenty 
more years (such was our fantastic de- 
: re velopment as a nation), we found ourselves 
forced to decide, whether we, as one of 
the greatest powers on earth, would in- 
_ tervene in a European war, and attempt 
to save the democratic way of life, which 
found itself in deadly peril. We made our 
decision. We accomplished our purpose. 
We left our thousands of dead heroes, in 
European cemeteries, and—then we lost 
_ the peace, that followed victory. 


_ During the years of false prosperity, and 

: then international depression, that followed 

- World War I, we withdrew from world 

affairs, having, we said, enough problems 

of our own. But during those years, forces 
threatening our way of life grew up on 

_ both sides of the world, and after World 

War II broke out, we found ourselves 

attacked, and were forced to defend our- 

selves against two powerful enemies, who 

_ almost conquered Europe and Asia, before 
we were able to bend our own inimitable 

energies, to the major task of war, dis- 
_ tasteful though it was to us. 

: I, personally, await with longing and 
impatience, the day when one of our peo- 
ple, truly gifted with the art of blending 

_ words, telling tales, succinctly recording 

history, will, in a few thousand words of 

_ what will be an epic of English prose, tell 
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the tale of American accomplishment in 
World War II. 


If we lost no sons or husbands or fathers 
in this holocaust, life went on, with minor 
annoyance, for most of us. We had some 
rationing. We had some irritations. Our 
taxes rose and have never come down, 
But from the appalling day, when the 
news of Pearl Harbor filled each of us 
with shame and hatred (because of an 
unbelievable tragedy and an act of ap- 
palling treachery), until V-J Day, the Jap- 
anese surrender—our America, your 
country and mine, the country our patriotic 
forefathers dared to establish, wrought 
a miracle the like of which has never 
before been written on the pages of history. 


While our then available military forces, 
with courage and devotion beyond com- 
parison (except for the courage and de- 
votion at Valley Forge), supporting the 
unconquerable determination of our failing 
Allies, fought hopeless rearguard actions 
all over the world, we set about the grim 
task of building square miles of factories 
for military production. We built miles 
of shipyards and the greatest navy the 
world will ever see, we trained fifteen 
million men and women for every con- 
ceivable military specialist duty, and we 
prepared in a vigorous and relentless man- 
ner to reconquer those parts of Asia, Africa 
and Europe, already lost or later to be 
lost, to enemies committed to our destruc- 
tion. 


Our enemies were well-trained, devoted, 
numerous and skillful. But they lacked 
the courage and conviction of free men, 
and our ability to produce weapons and 
supplies of every imaginable character, in 
numbers that eventually overwhelmed those 
who opposed us. If the enemy had a more 
powerful tank, we sent three or five of 
ours against him, and saw to it that a 
disabled tank of ours was withdrawn, and 
its crew protected, if humanly possible. 
If the enemy had a faster fighter plane, 
we saw to it that eventually three or five 
of ours opposed his, and that our plane 
had the better armour. 


If a plane was shot down over water, 
we were organized to attempt a rescue 
of the pilot or crew. Meanwhile, our Air 
Force bombers pounded Europe and then 
Japan and their conquered territory, and 
our great fleet and its its naval bombers sank 
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every merchant or naval ship, which flew 
the Japanese flag. 

We fought from the toe of Italy to the 
Alps. We stormed the coasts of Africa, 
Italy, Normandy, and the Pacific Islands. 
American bank clerks and truck drivers, 
and tennis players and lawyers and doc- 
tors and engineers and farm boys, over- 
night, learned the skilled and deadly arts 
of modern warfare. 

Eventually our Army stood on the Elbe 
and could have been in Berlin, and our 
atom bombs blasted Japan out of the war. 
The tragedy is, that we did not offer our 
new enemy a swift and deadly choice. 
Disarmament or destruction! But, of 
course, that is not the American way! 

And now our boys have fought in 
Korea, and today we know not what lies 
ahead of our youth. But our America of 
1776 has come an unbelievable way in 
less than 200 years. Thirteen small col- 
onies, led by patriots, declared that men, 
women and children should have the right 
to self-government and to certain other 
basic freedoms. 

Now our 170 million people insist that 
freedom and democracy must not be de- 
stroyed on this earth, and are willing to 
make the sacrifices that may be required 
to preserve these freedoms, for world 
civilization. 

We have heard much about patriotism 
and love of country elsewhere in history 
and even today! Yet, most of these other 
demonstrations of so-called patriotism have 
come from a country that was militaristic, 
war-like. Patriotism there, was organized 
by government. You will be a so-called 
patriot, or else! 

Our country is an enigma to the dic- 
tator, to the Politburo. We have our 
traitors, but so do they. We have our 
deserters, but so do they. Yet our people 
have no uniform national heritage, they 
have only a belief in freedom and de- 
mocracy and opportunity for all. And 
this opportunity exists, whatever may be 
said to the contrary, given energy, ability, 
and human understanding on the part of 
the individual who would like to take 
advantage of that opportunity! Race, color 
and creed are no bars to achievement in 


. America, if ability and the will to achieve, 


are present. 
And, along with this opportunity for 
achievement, there exist in this country 
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of ours a tenderness, a sympathy, and an 
understanding for the one who has not 
been endowed by our God, with the quali- 
ties necessary for success, or even for — 
mediocrity. Nowhere else in the world, 
will you find such a fantastic outpouring 
of voluntary contributions to care for the 
needy, the sick, the underprivileged, the 
crippled, and for people and institutions 
in our country or anywhere else in the 

world, where help may be required! What _ 
other nation in world history, ever turned — 
its war indemnities into scholarships, its — 
surplus war materials into fellowships, and | 
helped allies and vanquished alike, to 
regain their economic places in world 
commerce ? 

I have no patience with the pink, the _ 
red, the American apologist. I know that — 
we are not quite the America that some 
of our early patriots envisioned. In gov- 
ernment, we have surrendered a lot of | 
states’ rights to the Federal Government 
We elect senators by popular vote; we 
have made the presidential electoral col- 
lege a relic of the past. Repeatedly, we 
have amended the 
United States. 

But today we do not send our senators _ 
to Washington by stage coach! Washing- 
ton never talked on the radio! Lincoln © 
never appeared on television! 

Jackson would have seen the need for 
the Federal Reserve System, and Theodore > 
Roosevelt might have agreed that A.T. & T 
was a pretty efficient organization. 

I think that our founding patriots would 
have been very proud of these United 
States of America, and I believe that they 
would say a good word for us, to anyone, 
if they were here today. I don’t believe “ 
that they would feel that their sacrifices __ 
had been in vain. I am convinced that _ 
they would still think that Lexington and 
Bunker Hill, had been worthwhile. 

But, if I am correct in my evaluation - 
of our achievements, why are there so- 
many people in our country who seem — 
at times to doubt the worthwhileness of 
our past efforts, and who fear for our 
future? Why do people who participate 
in our blessings, sell us out, to a despair- 
ing but fanatic enemy? Why are we con- 
stantly told to minimize the achievements 
of our patriots and to forget that we have — 
had to fight to become America, as we | 
exist today? 
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The answer may go back to what these 
people were taught when they were in 
school. During the last major war the 
word “propaganda” came into severe dis- 


repute. It was something used by the 
enemy and it was all lies. Well, most of 
it was, but we had to use it, in self defense, 
and we still need to, yet, if we use true 
and accurate propaganda, it can be more 
appetizingly defined, as good, effective 
salesmanship. 

If we want our children to be good 
Americans, believing in all the things that 
we think have made our country great, 
we had better tell them about these ac- 
complishments of our ancestors. Accom- 
plishments during war and during peace! 
We can’t leave out the wars of history, 
until we eliminate the possible wars of 
the future. We can’t expect a boy to fight 
or die for his country, if he doesn’t know 
that other people thought it worth fighting 
for and dying for. 

We can’t expect him to pay taxes cheer- 
fully, unless he knows something of the 
problems faced by the Continental Con- 
gress, and knows what had to be done 
about the Greenbacks, after the war be- 
tween the states. 

You can’t expect a young American to 
maintain our way of life, if he doesn’t 
learn that along with the privileges of 
American citizenship go the responsibilities 
of being an American citizen. This in- 
cludes paying taxes and serving in the 
armed forces. 

A number of years ago I was privileged 
to become acquainted with and spend a 
number of hours with a highly successful 
and most patriotic American, who was a 
naturalized citizen of our country, having 
come here as an immigrant boy. 

He expressed to me and to others at the 
University of Miami his concern about the 
failure of the native-born American, to 
appreciate the advantages which were his, 
and his unwillingness to assume the re- 
sponsibilities that go with citizenship. He 
said that he marveled at the opportunities 
here, and would like to do something to 
influence our youth. Let us say he wanted 
them to be true patriots; something that 
he had become, with the development of 
his love for his adopted country, which 
had opened vast opportunities to him! 

I had the privilege of preparing for 
him a proposed plan, which would have 


marshalled many of our best minds to 
the task of more effective teaching of 
youth and adult alike, a plan which would 
have cost well onto a million dollars to 
put into effect. He liked it, but expert 
advisers at other institutions of . higher 
learning, apparently doubted that the plan 
could have been put into effect, with any 
resulting national impact, if it centered 
at the University of Miami, a school then 
of relatively small enrollment! 

Our friend would not try the plan else- 
where, though our academic colleagues 
were willing! But he did agree to a 
modified plan, devoted to “Furthering 
Americanism through History Teaching.” 
Here and in Pennsylvania, under expert 
guidance, a few thousands of dollars were 
spent to see if children of elementary 
school age, could be given a fuller appre- 
ciation of the glory and achievement of 
America, by more effective history teach- 
ing. The experiment showed that they 
could but nothing has come of the trial. 
I believe that our friend was on the right 
track. I wish that he had been spared to 
sponsor a major effort to condition our 
youth to the achievements and possibilities 
of our country. Skilled and carefully di- 
rected education is vital if true patriotism 
is to become a commonplace among our 
youth. 

During my two years of officer training 
in World War II,. our military schools 
were always concerned about the young 
men in uniform who were found to have 
no adequate understanding of the ideals 
for which they were fighting or training 
to fight. They knew that they had vol- 
unteered or had been called under selec- 
tive service, but they had no true compre- 
hension of the issues involved. They knew 
that they were to be away from home for 
awhile and were supposed to hate certain 
specific enemies. They did not understand 
why their country was at war or why its 
ideologies were diametrically opposed to 
those of the enemy. When the rigors of 
training or later of war became too severe, 
or when individual family hardships 
pressed too heavily upon them, they be- 
came ripe for subversive propaganda— 
were ready to seek any way out from the 
pressing problems of the moment. 

A nation must win the battles of ideol- 


ogies if it is to win a hot or cold war. One 
Continued on page 536) 
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HIS is a new era, different from a 
previous periods of history. 

It is a day of new nuclear weapons 
which could destroy civilization and cul- 
ture; guided missiles that may be un- 
leashed against pinpoint targets; planes 
that can circle the globe more than twice 
as fast as sound. 

This is a day of speed, motion, travel, 
skyscrapers, miracle drugs, greater agri- 
cultural productivity, industrial expansion, 
material wealth and diversified advance 
than ever dreamed by our grandmothers 
or even by some of our mothers. 

The pre-historic age of stone was fol- 
lowed in turn by ages of bronze, iron, 
steam, machinery and electricity. Now it 
is the age of uranium and the atom. As 
always, it is an age of decision, for the 
atom can either turn the world into a 
graveyard or convert it into a garden. 

More people than ever before have more 
comforts, conveniences, time-saving devices 
and varied recreational facilities. Thus, it 
is our greatest era of opportunity. To be 
able to take advantage of the opportunities 
which beckon on all hands, more persons 
are attending our bulging schools and col- 
leges and training for specialized work. 

Almost everybody has far more spare 
time now just for enjoyment. We are 
sometimes besieged with invitations and 
calls, so that we are apt to run around in 
circles. This imposes on us the necessity 
for making choices—wise choices—whether 
we can make an asset or a liability of our 
leisure hours, whether they will be used 
constructively and helpfully or wastefully 
and harmfully; whether spare time will 
develop, especially in the young, indolence 
or activity, delinquency or good citizen- 
ship. 

Although there is more money in the 
hands of more persons, this is an age of 
unprecedented credit. Maybe you’ve heard 
of the man asked by a friend, “Are you 
going to buy a new car?” The man re- 
plied, “Yes, I'll get a new car just as soon 
as I finish paying for the one I had before 
the one I have now.” 

It is a day of ready-made things, in- 
cluding clothes. Think of how women used 
to have to make garments for their entire 
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families, first by hand, then by sewing 
machines. It is even a day largely of 
ready-made thoughts and ideas, for so 
many of us depend so much for our 
opinions from editors, columnists and com- | 
mentators. It is best to get full informa- — 
tion, then develop our own minds, use our | 
own brains and form our own opinions. _ 

This is a time of canned and frozen’ 
foods. How our grandmothers had to 
struggle from dawn to dusk with cooking 
and preserving. It is even a time occasion- 
ally of canned lectures and editorials in 
some sections. Again, we should strive to — 
avoid the extreme of accepting too many 
manufactured, or even popular, thoughts — 
without using our own good judgment and 
common sense. 

Some people long for “the good old 
times,” others go all out for the modern- 
istic versions. There may be worthwhile 
value but also danger in each view but 
again moderation is better. 

Men and women know more now than 
ever before in recorded annals. What we 
have learned is immeasurable. But, the 
more we learn, the more we realize that 
what we do not yet know is far more 
immeasurable. 

A little boy went to school for the first 
few months and could recite the ABC’s. 
“Now, Mama,” he proudly asked his 
mother, “do I know as much as | don’ to 
know?” 

* So much is happening daily that it is 
impossible to keep up with everything — 
going on in all parts of the world. Though _ 
distances are getting closer with fast trans- _ 
portation and sound waves, there seems to 
be more events of importance transpiring 
in more areas, some of whose names were — 
not familiar to us a few years ago. If we 
do keep as well informed as possible along 
as many lines as we can, we certainly can 
not get bored with ourselves. It is a good — 
way to keep busy and happy. oe 
To be alive in such anage, 
To give to it, to live to it, 
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Grave but to have in it a part, 
Give thanks and claim thy heritage, 
To be alive in such an age.” 
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Despite the phenomenal progress made 
during the past half-century—and even if 
we are not that old ourselves we know 
from study and hearsay the difference be- 
tween 1906 and 1956—did you ever stop 
to think that fundamentally there is really 
very little new or original? 

As has so often been aptly said: “Noth- 
ing under the sun is new.” 

We have new words but the same old 
meanings for the most part; new instru- 
ments but the same musical notes; new 
songs but the same harmonies; new dramas 
but the same types of tragedies, comedies 
and romances; new weapons, but the same 
old firing and destructive power increased 
and modernized. 

Scientific inventions and miracle medi- 
cines are truly outstanding, but they are 
mainly discoveries or developments of new 
usages and combinations for the same old 
chemicals. There are numerous new elec- 
trical gadgets, but it is the same electricity 
that has been available for centuries even 
before Benjamin Franklin’s discovery. 
Progress is really evolution, or develop- 
ment. 

Television and radio are remarkable and 
make our lives and living far removed 
from the old nights at home; but the 
sound waves have been in the atmosphere 
all the time. We just know how now to 
harness and use them. There are sound 
waves around us this minute that may be 
heard if we have the right contraption and 
turn the right plug or switch. 

Persons and personalities have greatly 
changed, but essentially human nature is 
still the same as from the beginning. 

Outward signs change rapidly, but not 
intangible qualities. Techniques and meth- 
ods are different, but fundamentals and 
principles are still the same. Problems 
vary, but truth never varies. 

Fashions in dress change, but old styles 
return periodically. It is said that if you 
keep a hat seven years, it will come back 
in style. 

Children know much more about more 
things than boys and girls of their age 
knew half a century ago. A little girl dur- 
ing the Christmas season was told to draw 
a picture of the manger scene at the birth 
of Christ. “What’s that box in the 
corner?” asker her father. The little girl 

replied, “Why, that’s their television set.” 


During the holidays I heard a TV quiz 
show for children. The Master of Cere- 
monies put the question : “Where does Garry 
Moore come from?” An_ up-to-date 
little boy on the panel struck the gong and 
answered, “From Channel Eleven.” 

A teacher told her class to draw a pic- 
ture of the Holy Family’s Flight to Egypt. 
To a modern lad the word “flight,” meant 
only one thing—a trip in an airplane. 
When he brought his picture to the teacher, 
she saw the interior of a plane, with four 
people. She said to the young artist, “I 
see Joseph and Mary and the baby Jesus. 
But, who is that man siting up front?” 
The boy explained, “That’s Pontius the 
Pilot.” 

For many years in my home town I had 
a standing engagement to review happen- 
ings of the previous year at the January 
meeting of our Woman’s Club. Strange 
as it may seem, as I think back over the 
events of the 20’s, 30’s, and 40’s, they 
were, for the most part, in large measure 
approximately the same to different de- 
grees as those in 1955: news of hurricanes, 
accidents, murders, disease, death, wars, 
rumors of war, and great discoveries or 
inventions. History has a habit of repeat- 
ing itself. 

To look back over the events of 1955, we 
could see 365 days of dark gloom, if we 
think of the many, diversified threats and 
dangers. Yet, we can also find many 
silver linings, if we dwell on the peace, 
prosperity and progress. 

So much depends on our viewpoint. Like 
the two men who found a bottle. “Half 
empty,” grumbled one. The other grinned, 
“Half full.” 

An encouraging sign of the times was 
the popularity of two religious and in- 
spirational songs which soared on _ the 
Hit Parade—‘“He” and “Count Your Bless- 
ings.” 

A year seems long, but actually it is 
infinitesimally short in the millions and 
millions of years for Father Time. Look 
at an ancient mountain or canyon and we 
are reminded how little can really be ac- 
complished in only 365 days. 

We can learn much from the past, and 
we should learn from it, to profit by its 
mistakes and to build on it for a better 
present and a greater future. We are a 
part of the past. It has made us what we 
are today. 
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A main lesson is that there is much 
more to be studied and learned. Not yet 
have we answered all the questions, solved 
all the problems. Earth’s last picture has 
not been painted. Half the jobs in the 
United States were unknown a quarter of 
a century ago and new ones are being 
created daily. Tall mountains are just 
being scaled. Three-fourths of the world’s 
surface is under water, most of which has 
never been seen, with sunken ships, hidden 
gems, untold riches. 

New horizons lie ahead: at the North 
and South Poles, in jungles and deserts, 
high in the air, perhaps to other planets. 
Nor is there any limit to possibilities in 
scientific research, atomic rays, medicinal 
drugs, synthetic fibers, arts and crafts, 
personality studies and human relations. 

Women can do much to keep up with 
the times, to learn from the past, to work 
in the present and to plan for a better 
future. 

An author has written a modern version 
of “Little Red Riding Hood.” In it he has 
the little girl recognize the big, bad wolf 
in her grandmother’s nightcap, pull out an 
automatic and shoot the animal dead. 
Moral: Girls are not as easily fooled or 
frightened as they used to be. 

Women wield great power today, and 
they can use their influence for either good 
or bad. Their power comes chiefly from 
knowledge, activity and interest, as de- 
veloped especially in study, civic and 
patriotic groups. 

The typical Woman’s Club of today is 
a far cry from the old sewing circles when 
it was said that the members plied their 
needles and worked their tongues. But, in 
differing methods and measures, they have 
endeavored to improve their own lives, 
contacts, communities and country. 

Good women today do much for their 
churches, garden clubs, study groups and 
social gatherings. All should also do 
patriotic work. For, no club could con- 
tinue successfully, if we should lose our 
Constitutional Government and its free- 
doms. 

Our Representative Republic is seriously 
threatened today, from within and from 
without our borders. As American citizens, 
women can play major roles in helping 
preserve the principles on which our 
government was so firmly founded and 
which have made it so strong and so 
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great, with the highest standards of living 
in all history. 

The home front is as important as the 
military front. Conflicts can be won in 
battles but lost in the homes. It is essential 
to maintain a strong fighting power, for 
our enemies understand best the language 
of force and military strength is thus a 
deterrent to war; but it is also essential to 
have a strong citizenry, alert, informed 
and patriotic. 

The modern era is confused, uncertain, 
dangerous; but so has been practically 
every era in history. Warfare is different, 
but war itself is as old as the hills. Today, 
the means and instruments of subduing 
lands are not the same as when Alexander 
the Great, Hannibal and Napoleon fought, 
but the ends and goals are similar. 

Formerly, it was chiefly tyrannical kings 
or emperors who were ambitious and 
despotic. Modern dictators are somewhat 
like the old aggressors, with the same lust 
for power and world domination. 

There are more people now than in 
earlier periods, but the rulers in various 
parts of the globe can keep more of them 
enslaved. Forms of cruelty and_brain- 
washing may be more modern, but they 
are merely developments of the older in- 
quisition and torture chamber. 

Present tendencies are for conquest by 
propaganda, subversion, infiltration, bluff 
and cold war. However, the Fifth Column 
is not very different in purpose from the 
ancient Trojan Horse. 

Instead of being divided too much on 
minor opinions, it is high time that all 
Americans stood more closely united 
against our common foe, communist con- 
spirators—international gangsters, not just 
a political party—who are infiltrating our 
homes, schools and churches, endeavoring 
to lukewarm our national pride and adul- 
terate our national patriotism. 

Strangely enough, they are deceiving 
and enticing many well-meaning citizens 
into becoming communist sympathizers or 
fellow-travelers, some of whom do not 
realize that they are compromising with 
evil. Thus, the communists hope to carry 
out gradually their avowed intention of 
world conquest, including our own United 
States, perhaps without having to fire a 
shot or drop a single bomb. 

In spité of proofs repeatedly shown, 
numerous impractical Americans refuse to 
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believe that the Reds are attempting to 
_ destroy our Constitution and Constitutional 


_ —economic, political and idealogical. 
Although on old ideas from old 
eras, the year of 1956 could usher in a 
- really NEW era if more citizens in this 
- free and fine nation rededicated ourselves 
to the tried and true old principles, with 
devotion to duty to fellowmen, country and 
God. 
If more of us undertook our obligations 
as well as our rights in this best land on 
~ earth, our example would shine as a beacon 
of hope for mankind everywhere. For, in 
every human breast burns a spark of the 
love of freedom. Through the ages this 
has been man’s chief desire. Wars for 
- freedom run all through the chain of his- 
tory. Escapes to freedom are still being 
risked courageously from behind the Iron 
_ and Bamboo Curtains. 

This love of freedom was illustrated 
many years ago in one of the famous old 
Fables of the slave Aesop—the story of the 
_ Fat Dog and the Hungry Wolf. 
‘The wolf said to the dog, “You must 
get plenty to eat where you live.” The dog 
replied, “Yes, my master feeds me regu- 
larly. You could come to our household 
and get good meals every day.” 

_ The wolf decided to go home with the 
dog. En route, he happened to notice 
something around the dog’s neck. “What’s 
that?” he inquired. The dog answered, 
_ “That’s my collar. Sometimes my master 
chains me up.” Immediately the wolf 
turned around and started back in the 
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opposite direction, with the remark, “I'd 
rather have a bone and be free.” 

A new era 1956 would be, if all Ameri- 
cans became more imbued with the old 
spirit of America and Americanism, the 
spirit of 1776, 1898, 1918 and 1941; of 
Valley Forge, Pearl Harbor and Iwo Jima; 
the spirit of valor, virtue and honor, self. 
reliance with trust in Divine Providence; 
the spirit of justice and humanity, self- 
sacrifice for the public good. 

During the Christmas season I saw a 
television drama called “The Answer.” A 
short truce had been arranged before two 
major powers were to go to war, with 
their bombs ready to be unleashed for the 
destruction of each other and perhaps all 
civilization. 


Leading scientists and statesmen, wise J 


men from all over the world were brought 
into a large hall to summarize all the 
knowledge and progress of the ages for 
the information of a mammoth, modern 
super-machine, univac or electronic brain, 
said to be capable of providing correct 
answers for all kinds of questions. 

When all the facts and figures had been 
poured into the machine, it digested them 
carefully to give the correct answer as to 
how to prevent the conflagration, settle all 
its conflicts and solve all pending problems. 

Finally, the reply came from the ma- 
chine. It was an old idea for the new 
era—eternal principles valid for all eras. 
Recommending its answer for all modern 
questions, the electronic brain recited the 
Ten Commandments. 


A design for an official seal of the National 
Society of the Daughters of the American Revo- 
lution was suggested by Miss Mary Desha, one 
of the Society’s four Founders, on October 12, 
1890, the day after the Society’s organization on 
October 11. 

_ This design showed a woman at a spinning 
_ wheel and was considered a suitable companion 
for “The Man at the Plow.” 

Members of this first committee for a seal 
were Miss S. P. Breckinridge, Mrs. G. Brown 
Goode and Mrs. William D. Cabell. Because 
Miss Breckinridge was absent, her aunt, Miss 
-Desha, was asked to take her place as Chairman. 

When the Committee reported on their design 
at the second meeting of the National Society, 
sf held on October 18, at the home of Mrs. Cabell, 
with Mrs. Cabell, Vice President Presiding, in 
the chair, it was suggested by Mrs. Flora Adams 
bs  Deding that the model used for the woman at 


Official Seal of the 
National Society of the Daughters of the American Revolution 


the spinning wheel be Abigail Adams, wife of 
President John Adams. This idea met with 
enthusiastic approval. 

Accordingly, the seal was officially adopted at 
the next meeting of the National Society held 
on November 11 at the home of Mrs. Cabell, 
with Mrs. Caroline Scott Harrison, wife of Presi- 
dent Benjamin Harrison and first President Gen- 
eral of the D.A.R., presiding. 

Article XV of the National Society’s bylaws 
reads as follows about the Seal: 

“The Seal of the National Society shall be 
charged with the figure of a Dame of the period 
of the American Revolution sitting at her spin- 
ning wheel, with thirteen stars above her, the 
whole surrounded by a rim containing the name, 
“The National Society of the Daughters of the 
American Revolution,” the motto, “Home and 
Country,” and the dates “1776” and “1890.”— 
Gertrude S. Carraway 
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PRIL 28, 1958 will usher in “James 

Monroe Bicentennial Year,” marking the 
two-hundredth anniversary of the birth of 
the famous Virginian who was to become 
fifth President of the United States and 
author of the Monroe Doctrine. 

In Virginia there are two organizations 
which are presently working together to 
complete in time for this celebration a 
“Monroe Program”—the Monroe Birth- 
place Monument Association of Westmore- 
land County, and the James Monroe 
Memorial Foundation of Fredericksburg— 
which will honor in concrete form a man 
who contributed in full measure to his 
country’s growth and welfare. 

James Monroe has been more or less 
neglected by historians. Only four biogra- 
phies have been written of him, and none 
of these comprehensive. As a result, both 
school and public libraries—and therefore 
the general public—are woefully lacking in 
information on both him and the famous 
Doctrine which he enunciated and which 
bears his name. This, in spite of the fact 
that the scope of Monroe’s work on behalf 
of his country was unbelievably broad and 
added immeasurably to the greatness that 
is the United States today. His death in 
1831 evoked a eulogy from his Secretary 
of State, John Quincy Adams, in which 
he enumerated Monroe’s achievements and 
added—“. . . thus strengthening and con- 
solidating the federative edifice of his 
country’s Union, till he was entitled to 
say like Augustus Caesar of his imperial 
city, that he had found her built of brick 
and left her constructed of marble.” 

Monroe’s service to his country began 
early and very nearly spanned his life. 
He was only 17 when he left his classroom 
at William and Mary College and went 
to war. He was the only American presi- 
dent beside George Washington to serve 
in the Revolutionary War, and he fought 
through many of its major battles. He 
was in the advance guard which crossed 
the Delaware with General Washington 
and was wounded i in Fiore shoulder at the 


By LAURENCE GOUVERNEUR 
President, James Monroe Memorial Foundation 
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ensuing Battle of Trenton, carrying the 
bullet in his shoulder to his death. Re- 
turning to Virginia from the Revolution 
as a Lieutenant Colonel at the age of 23, 
he read law under Thomas Jefferson and 
from there went on to hold more high 
public offices than have ever been held 
by any other American, before or since. 
He was United States Senator; Governor 
of Virginia four times; Minister to France, 
Spain and England; Secretary of State; 
Secretary of War and, finally, President 
for two terms. He took active part also 
in the War of 1812 and was the only man 
to serve simultaneously as Secretary of 
State and of War. He worked unceasingly 
for the opening of the west, and his name 
can be linked to the history of nearly 
every State in the Union. He is ranked 
among the “intellectual giants” sired by 
our country in its early prolific days. 

Only this bare sketch of his public 
service can be given here—a service which 
it is hoped will be better known in years 
to come. When the “Monroe Program” in 
Virginia comes to fruition, Monroe will 
have finally come into his own. 

In Westmoreland County, Virginia, the 
Monroe Birthplace Monument Association 
has been able to acquire 75 acres of the 
original plantation of Spence Monroe, 
where, in 1758, James 
was born. There roads are being put in 
by the State of Virginia and plans have 
been formulated to make of this acreage a 
beautiful memorial park. Bordering the 
roads through the property, a unique idea 
will symbolize the friendship between the 
Americas which Monroe surely had in 
mind as a natural culmination of his 
famed enunciation, the “Monroe Doctrine.” 
Twenty-one outdoor alcoves, formed by 
trees, will be beautified individually by 
the 20 Latin-American republics and Can- 
ada in a fashion representative of each 
country; and each country’s flag will be 
flown in front of its development. In the 
center of the park a statue of Monroe 
will be surrounded by the Cute’ ‘States 
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flag and those of the States and territories. 
No attempt will be made to reproduce the 
Monroe homestead, but a lodge will be 
erected at the park’s entrance which will 
contain Monroe memorabilia. It will be 
a beautiful, dignified memorial to a great 
statesman. 

In Fredericksburg, Virginia, there has 
been since 1927 a museum dedicated en- 
tirely to James Monroe, housed in the 
original building where he practiced law 
in the 1780’s and from which he went 
into his distinguished political career. It 
is filled with the possessions of the fifth 
President and his family, richly added to 
over the years until it now comprises the 
largest single collection of Monroe ma- 
terial in existence, sophisticated in beauty 
and rich in history. It embodies silver, 
china, jewelry, laces, porcelains, portraits, 
statuary, the costumes of the President and 
his lady worn at the great courts of 
Europe in the late 18th century, and the 
beautiful Louis XVI furniture used in 
the White House, outstanding piece of 
which is the desk on which Monroe signed 
the message to Congress a part of which 
became the “Monroe Doctrine.” 


Flournoy 

Original building in Fredericksburg, Virginia, 
in which James Set practised law in the 
1780's. Now the James Monroe Law Office and 
Museum and contains a large collection of the 
President’s personal possessions. 

Owned until 1947 by direct descendants 
of James Monroe, the entire building and 
its contents were then given to the James 
Monroe Memorial Foundation, incorporated 
under the laws of the State of Virginia 
as a non-profit educational organization. 
Soon thereafter was formed a Board of 
Trustees, under whose management the 
work is conducted, and a Board of Regents, 
now numbering 60 and representing 34 
States, many of whom are Daughters of 
the American Revolution. Both Miss Ger- 
trude S. Carraway, Retiring President 
General of the Daughters of the American 


Revolution, and Mrs. James B. Patton, 


Honorary President General, are members 
of the Advisory Council. 


Desk of James Monroe on which he signed 
the message to Congress December 2, 1823, part 
of which became the “Monroe Doctrine.” It is 
now in the James Monroe Law Office and Mu- 
seum in Fredericksburg, Virginia. 


Within the past few years, a large 
library pertaining to James Monroe and 
the Monroe Doctrine, and a large portion 
of the original correspondence of James 


Monroe with other great men of his day, 
have been given the Foundation. Immediate 
plans call for the erection of a wing to 
the James Monroe Law Offices and Mu- 
seum, in keeping architecturally with the 
simplicity of the building, in which to 
house this gift. The library bridges the 


period from Monroe’s era—including 
many of the President’s own books as well 
as of his contemporaries, Jefferson, Mar- 
shall, William Wirt, etc.—to the present 
day, comprising all-important source ma- 
terial relating to Monroe’s administration 
and the famous Doctrine which bears his 
name. The letters are those of Washington, 
Jefferson, Madison, Adams, Lafayette, etc., 
on great issues of the day, as well as 
touching family letters. The library, when 
completed, will be made available to stu- 
dents of American history. The whole 
project—a complete reference library on 
one man in the midst of his personal 
possessions—will, it is felt, rank in im- 
portance because of its antiquity, if not in 
size, with the modern presidential libraries 
recently completed or in process of build- 
ing. 
In addition, the James Monroe Memorial 
Foundation is already embarked on an 
educational program to re-emphasize to 


the public the ideals which prompted the 
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enunciation of the Monroe Doctrine, and 
the words of the Doctrine itself. This 
great proclamation today still forms the 
bedrock of our country’s foreign policy 
and is as important to the defense of the 
Western Hemisphere as it was in the day 
of its utterance. 

Last year President Eisenhower wrote: 

“One hundred and thirty-one years ago, 
President James Monroe declared that ex- 
tension of foreign power or political sys- 
tems to this Hemisphere would endanger 
the peace and safety of the United States. 

“Time has increased the importance of 
his words to us and to our American 
neighbors. Today all of us are joined 
in steadfast determination to preserve 
through joint action the independence, 
territorial integrity, and way of life of 
the nations of the Americas.” 

At the same time, Secretary of State 
Dulles wrote: 

“As the James Monroe Memorial Foun- 
dation celebrates the 131st anniversary of 
the enunciation of the Monroe Doctrine, 
I wish through you to convey my warm 
appreciation for its efforts to strengthen 
inter-American friendship. 

“As you may know, I have always be- 
lieved that the Monroe Doctrine was one 
of the great pronouncements of American 
history. In promulgating it, President 
Monroe not only moved to safeguard 
liberty here in the Americas but also laid 
a cornerstone upon which a harmonious 
international structure could be erected in 
the New World.” 

The Monroe Birthplace Monument As- 
sociation will join in this educational 
program if its plans are realized. Part of 
these objectives is to eventually create 
exchange scholarships between the North 
and South American countries, thus better- 
ing relations and creating lasting friend- 
ships through students of inter-American 
affairs. 

Plans are going forward to have Bills 
presented at the next session of Congress 
in both the Senate and the House of Repre- 
sentatives, proclaiming the year 1958 as 
“James Monroe Bicentennial viet and 


FREEDOM AND LIBERTY ‘IN 1955,” the National Society, D. A. R., 


it is hoped that the year will usher in the © 
nationwide tribute to and recognition of | 
a great American, which have so long been 

overdue. It is further hoped that the two | 
“Monroe _projects’—in Westmoreland 
County and Fredericksburg, Virginia— 
may be completed by then, so that fitting | 
celebrations may be held there as focal 

points for the entire nation. 

Miss Gertrude S. Carraway, Retiring _ 
President General of the National Society, 
Daughters of the American Revolution, has 
given her personal encouragement to this 
work in a letter, as follows: 

“The plan to create a memorial to Presi- 
dent James Monroe at his birthplace near 
Fredericksburg, Virginia, is an excellent 
one. It has my personal endorsement and 
good wishes. The James Monroe Memorial — 
Foundation, Inc. and the Monroe Birth. 
place Monument Association are to be — 
commended for sponsoring the idea of © 
this memorial as a base to promote Ameri- _ 
canism and to teach the vital importance 
of the Monroe Doctrine to our National 
Defense. 

“Its purpose is in line with the objec- _ 
tives of the National Society, Daughters 
of the American Revolution, to preserve 
historic sites, foster true patriotism and 
teach Americanism.” 

Mrs. James B. Patton, Honorary Presi- 
dent General, has also expressed her per- 
sonal interest, as follows: : 

“We do need promotion of Americanism | 
in all its phases and the Monroe Doctrine _ 
as enunciated by James Monroe should be 
known and understood by every young 
person. 
| believe you know how much be- 
lieve in such a Memorial for President we 
Monroe. . . .” 

It is hoped that clear-thinking citizens — 


of our country who see the necessity for be es 
return to the ideals that made it great eee 


will want to have a part in the Monroe 
Program and thus assure its success. Those | 
who may be interested in its accomplish- 
ment should communicate with the James — 
Monroe Memorial Foundation, 908 Charles 
Street, F Va. 


received 


large plaque and an American Flag as one of the five TOP SPECIAL AWARDS A 


February 22 from Freedoms Foundation of Valley. Forge, Pa. 


The award wa 


especially given for the D.A.R. accomplishments during CONS TITUTION ae 
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Warren Waistcoat Speaks 


By BLANCHE WINGO SAWYER 
Regent, Dorothy Hancock Chapter, D. C. 


through the N.S.D.A.R. 
Museum, one’s attention is drawn to 
a waistcoat bearing a card inscribed with 
a general’s name and thoughts run along 
these lines: What a beautiful waistcoat! 
What handiwork! What gay occasions it 
must have witnessed! But, which general 
was he, and what part did he play in the 
struggle for freedom? 

Recently the Misses Caroline and 
Dorothea Sherman, “Ash Grove,” Fairfax, 
Virginia, through the Dorothy Hancock 
Chapter, to which their niece, Gertrude 
Sherman Littlepage, belongs, presented 
this waistcoat to the museum. The waist- 
coat of white slipper satin mellowed with 
age and bearing thousands of tiny stitches 
in its colorful embroidered designs speaks 
now of the man for whom it was made— 
Joseph Warren, a physician of Boston, 
Massachusetts, a major-general in the 
Massachusetts militia, an early advocate of 
freedom for the colonies, a leader in the 
events by which was inaugurated the revo- 
lution that resulted in the independence 
of the American colonies, and the first 
great martyr in the cause, losing his life 
at Bunker Hill, the first important engage- 
ment of the war. 

Joseph Warren, the son of Joseph and 
Mary Stevens Warren, was born in Rox- 
bury, Massachusetts, June 11, 1741, and 
following his graduation from Harvard 
in 1759 served for a year as master in 
the Roxbury grammar school. Under the 
guidance of Dr. James Lloyd of Boston 
he studied medicine and upon the receipt 
of his degree in 1762 he began the prac- 
tice of medicine in Boston. On the sixth 
of September 1764, he married Elizabeth, 
the daughter of Richard Hooton, a Boston 
merchant. 

Soon Warren became prominent in the 
controversies between the colonies and the 
British government, and in 1772 and 1775, 
he delivered the orations at the anniversary 
celebration of the Boston Massacre, the 
name given to the first open expression of 
defiance to British repression between a 
group of Boston citizens and a squad of 
seven British soldiers, March 5, 1770. In 


September 1774, at a meeting representing 
all the towns of Suffolk County, Massa- 
chusetts, Warren helped draft the Suffolk 
Resolves which declared that the king who 
violated charter rights forfeited the al- 
legiance of the people. The Suffolk Re- 
solves were laid before the First Continen- 
tal Congress, meeting at that moment at 
Carpenters’ Hall, Philadelphia. The Con- 
gress promptly approved the resolutions, 
pledging the aid of the other colonies in 
case armed resistance became necessary. 

The people of Massachusetts proceeded 
to organize a provisional government of 
their own, and on October 5, 1774, ninety 
representatives in the legislature met and 
resolved themselves into a Provincial Con- 
gress under the leadership of John Han- 
cock, one of the leading patriots of the 
colony. The Congress chose a Committee 
of Safety and placed at its head one of 
the most active of the early Revolutionary 
leaders, Dr. Joseph Warren. The year 
1775 found Warren an efficient and re- 
sourceful leader in the Provincial Congress 
and in its task of putting the colony on a 
war footing. The Congress strengthened 
the militia, organized bodies of minute- 
men, and turned the village squares into 
military drill fields. 

The Committee of Safety was active 
too, and it was on Tuesday evening, the 
18th of April 1775, that a patriotic vigi- 
lante brought word to its president, Dr. 
Warren, that General Gage of the British 
forces in the Boston area had sent troops 
marching towards Lexington with orders 
to arrest for trial in England on the charge 
of treason, the leaders, John Hancock and 
Samuel Adams, and proceeding onward 
to Concord, to capture the military sup- 
plies stored there. About ten o’clock War- 
ren sent for his chosen lieutenant, Paul 
Revere, and without delay dispatched him 
to Lexington to advise Hancock and Adams 
of the troop movements and the fact they 
were the objects of the search. The ride 
of Paul Revere is familiar to all. To 
Joseph Warren and Paul Revere, his trusted 
messenger, belong the honor of alarming 

(Continued on page 542) 
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By Marcuerrre C. (Mrs. James B.) Parton 
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National Chairman 


Juanita N. (Mrs. Lewis C.) Cassipy 
Executive Secretary 


NATIONAL DEFENSE COMMITTEE 


S National Chairman of this committee, 
this is my last message to you. I 
wish to express to every member who has 
given of her time and finances to the 
furtherance of our program my deep and 
real appreciation. 

If we do not retain and preserve our 
sovereign rights as a nation, we shall not 
have our Society, our churches, our free 
schools. 

May each member keep informed on 
events as they happen from day to day, 
and their significance as they apply to 
our American Way of Life. Then pass 
that information on to others. 

The greatest threat to our nation today 
is the indifference of the citizens. If the 
people of our country were alerted and 
awakened to the dangers which threaten 
them, we would have unity and coopera- 
tion in defeating the disaster which threat- 
ens our Republican form of government. 

Liberty lies in the hearts of men and 
women; when it dies there, no constitution, 
no law, no court can save it. 

May God bless each one of you, our 
homes and our nation. 


ANNIVERSARY 


On the thirty-eighth anniversary of the 
Bolshevik revolution, Lazar M. Kagano- 
vich, speaking for the Soviet Government 
said, that if the nineteenth century was 
one of capitalism, then the twentieth cen- 
tury is one in which socialism and com- 
munism will have triumphed. He said 
that the communist ideas are spreading 
throughout the world “without visas and 
without fingerprints” so there was no need 
to export revolution. This speech is re- 
garded as a major policy declaration of 
the Union. 

Mr. Kaganovich stated they were aware 
that the United States exceeded them in 


' industrial production but they were con- 


fident that they will be able to catch up 
with us and surpass us in economic re- 
spects. He said that “it was not by chance 


United States and the total working days 
lost. 

Those of us who have lived under our | 
Constitutional Republic cannot agree that 
“the thirty-eight-year-long experience of 
the multimillion Soviet people has proved — 
in practice the advantages of Socialist — 
ownership over capitalist ownership.” ~ 

The Soviet people were told that the — 
government is doing everything in the 
interest of peace and are doing so aware 
of its growing power and not from weak- | 
ness as their adversaries have asserted. 

As evidence of the steps taken to ease 
world tensions the Deputy Premier enum- 
erated the following measures as the most 
important that have been taken during the - 
past year: The historic proposals of the 
Soviet Government May 10, 1955, on the 
reduction of arms and the prohibition of | 
atomic weapons; restoration of friendly | 
and brotherly relations between Russia and — 
Yugoslavia; the strengthening of relations — 
with the Republic of India and Burma 
through the visits of Nehru and U Nu; 
the conclusion of a treaty with the friendly 
states of Germany; the establishment of 
diplomatic relations with the German 
Federal Republic; the twenty-year exten- — 
sion of the treaty with Finland which ‘4 
assures friendship, cooperation and mutual = 
aid; withdrawal of Soviet troops from the cs 
territory of the naval base of Port Arthur — 
and the liquidation of the Soviet base at 
Porkalla. 

In the light of past records (the Soviet = 
Government has violated every treaty it 
has ever made unless it was advantageous Bo. ie 
to the Soviet) can we believe that these 
are “great acts in the struggle for peace — 
between nations’? Mr. Kaganovich ad- 
vises against anyone testing the forces of — 
the Kremlin. Another of his statements =— 
we should consider was that “no one can _ 
break the close ties linking the Soviet 
people with the broad masses and working 
classes of all countries of the world.” 
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The attack of aggressive Communism is 
still a threat. We must not be misled into 
complacence by the talk of “peace”! We 
must ever be alert for the propaganda 
that fosters apathy! 


WORLD HEALTH ORGANIZATION 
(WHO) 


The World Health Organization is a 
sub-agency of the United Nations. It 
defines health as “A state of complete 
physical, mental and social well-being and 
not merely the absence of disease or in- 
firmity.” 

WHO is the only United Nations agency 
that does not need to use treaties to have 
its schemes become law. WHO needs only 
to proclaim its proposals as international 
law. A member nation must specifically 
reject a law or it is bound to accept it 
and enforce it. 

WHO does not notify the Congress of 
the United States when it proclaims a new 
law; it notifies the United States Public 
Health Service. 5 

The International Sanitary Regulations 
Code gives absolute powers in the matters 
of compulsory vaccination and other im- 
munization for individuals travelling 
abroad. The national health authorities 
may go aboard a ship and seize anyone 
and give him the specified medical treat- 
ment. In the United States the freedom 
of religion in medical matters has been 
written into Congressional Acts; if one 
refuses for any reason he can be confined 
for fourteen days for observation by WHO. 

Americans are not protected by their 
Constitution or Bill of Rights. The inter- 
national law of the World Health Organi- 
zation takes precedence. 


CHURCHES RECORD GAINS 


More than six out of every ten Ameri- 
cans now belong to churches, according 
to a recent religious survey. This all-time 
record is attributed to a mass upsurgence 
of religion. 

All denominations in this country now 
claim 97,482,611 members, a 2.8 per cent 
rise for the past year as compared with 
a population increase of 1.7 per cent, it 
is reported in the 1956 Yearbook of 
American Churches. 

Among other new peaks mentioned in 
the yearbook are the following: 


_ DAUGHTERS OF THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION MAGAZINE 


Church construction is breaking all pre- 
vious records, with more church structures 
now than ever before. 

There are more ministers today than in 
the entire history of the nation. 

More Americans than ever belong to 
Sunday Schools. 

The largest cash donations in history 
are now being made to religious organiza- 
tions, three times the rate of membership 
growth. 

Reasons for these gains are described by 
Dr. Benson Y. Landis, yearbook editor: 

“Apparently people are interested in re- 
ligion to an unprecedented degree in 
modern times. The awesome destructive 
power of atomic energy may have some- 
thing to do with it. But beyond ascribing 
membership increases to such known fac- 
tors as unusually high birth rates, accele- 
rated evangelism on the part of ‘the 
churches, and shifting population trends 
from city to suburbs, it is difficult to point 
to causes.” 


SURVEY 
The United States Labor Department 


ended a survey of the Communist in- 


fluence among Labor Unions. The survey 
states that the Communist World Federa- 
tion of Trade Unions has a membership 
of 79,640,000 throughout the world (ex- 
cept the U. S. A.). It has membership in 
41 countries, including membership in 
Latin America, French West Indies and 
Puerto Rico. 

The largest Party membership among 
the non-communist countries is in Italy 
and France, two of America’s important 
allies. Belgium is a possible third, with 
west Germany a possible fourth. 

Reports from Manila are to the effect 
that Communist seizure of South Asia is 
well underway. So also go reports from 
various sections of the world. Infiltration 
is in all walks of life and in all countries 
which have not as yet gone behind the 
Iron Curtain. 

We CANNOT let our guard down in 
any manner, regardless of the clamor of 
those who wish to weaken security regula- 
tions and for softness toward traitors. All 
must be on the alert constantly for any 
signs of subversions, and give your infor- 
mation to the FBI, Remember that their 
telephone number is on the first inside 
page of every telephone book. = 
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DAUGHTERS OF THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION 


F.B.1. PAYS TRIBUTE 


In a recent report J. Edgar Hoover 
stated that the confidential informants of 
the Federal Bureau of Investigation were 
“invaluable in protecting the national 
security.” 

Mr. Hoover stated that their secret ac- 
tivities led this year to 1,500 Federal and 
State arrests. “The very nature of security 
work,” Mr. Hoover declared, “requires 
discreet silence concerning much of the 
intelligence and counter-intelligence infor- 
mation which has been gathered. Since 
the F.B.I.’s security operations primarily 
are preventive in nature, they cannot be 
evaluated in terms of arrest and convic- 
tions. Informants frequently precipitate 
protective action before a violation occurs.” 

He further said that “throughout 1955 
confidential informants brought us vital 
intelligence data from the core of sub- 
versive conspiracies, including Communist 
underground.” He added that of the 1,500 
arrests, 600 were made by State and local 
police on the basis of evidence unearthed 
by F.B.1. informers. 

He stated that the arrests and prosecu- 
tion of Communist Party leaders are being 
continued. 


YEARS AGO 


Years ago, it was demonstrated that the 
States which boast the largest per capita 
expenditures on education are the States 
in which the percentage of Communists is 
greatest; and, conversely, the States with 
the lowest per capita expenditures on edu- 
cation have the smallest percentage of 
Communists. 


NATIONAL PROGRESS 


I wonder how many of us ever take time 
to think about the progress of our nation? 
Progress has come to our country through 
work, thrift and free enterprise on the part 
of our citizens through successive genera- 
tions. 

It was January, 25, 1915, only 41 years 
ago, that the first trans-continental tele- 
phone conversation took place. Alexander 
Graham Bell, the inventor, in New York 
was able to talk with the Mayor of San 
Francisco. Today we have over fifty mil- 
lion telephones. 

What about patents? Every week during 
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the year from 800 to 1,000 patents are 
issued to inventors who have given to us 
something new. One-third of all the 
patents in the world are credited to the 
United States. 

Reflect on what our inventors have ac- 
complished in the field of engineering, 
medicine, research, etc., not to speak of 
Atomic Energy. Atomic Energy is certain 
to revolutionize the world. Our experi- 
mental planes already are flying twice as 
fast as the speed of sound. 

Thinking of commercial airplanes, in 
1929 the entire American airline industry 
carried but 162,000 that year. At the 
present time 13 of our major airlines sell 
more than that many tickets every two 
days. 

Did you know that there are twice as 
many cars in our country today as there 
were horses in 1900? These are but a 
few examples of the progress in our coun- 
try during the last half century. It is 
difficult to realize that there are people in 
our country who are willing and, in fact, 
are urging that we give up, throw away, 
our Constitution and our freedoms to ex- 
periment with a world government. 

The world is getting smaller all the time 
due to the airplane. Because of that, and 
because we are a Christian nation, we are 
always willing to give of ourselves and 
our material assistance to those people and 
countries which are less fortunate than we. 

This nation was founded by men who 
were intensely patriotic. There was noth- 
ing selfish about their patriotism because 
they were men of vision and they saw for 
our nation a great destiny. They believed 
‘in international cooperation and accepted 
the principle of interdependence. Our 
earliest foreign policy, which bears the 
name of President Monroe, affirmed the 
solidarity of the nations of the Western 
Hemisphere. 

For more than a century, the United 
States has enjoyed world-wide respect and 
prestige. That kind of respect is what we 
wish to continue to have. It is our hope 
that we shall continue to win it in the 
only way it CAN be won, which is in the 
way of our forefathers. That IS the Ameri- 
can way. It IS the way we expect to 
follow. 

As Bishop Sheen remarked on the TV 
one evening, “God can do His work if we 
put ourselves on His side.” 


4 
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Trotsky, when he took Petrograd in 
1917 had but 1,000 armed men in “taking 
over” that city; that it was done not by 
mass attack but by “hurling storming 
parties of technicians and gangs of armed 
men led by engineers” against Petrograd’s 
industries and public services; its “key 
points” in power plants, communications, 
transportation, and which in turn, led to 
Bolshevik control of foodstuffs, which is 
the key to success or failure of all revolu- 
tions. 


THEODORE ROOSEVELT 


In the Summer of 1917, ex-President 
Roosevelt was given access, by Gen. 
Leonard E. Wood, to the Army Intelligence 
files from the capitals of Europe, reporting 
on the Russian Revolution. After several 
months of study, he summarized, “This 
revolution is not a Russian domestic affair. 
Like the French Revolution, it will exert 
its influence around the world; and, when 
its impact reaches the United States, our 
institutions will be tested as never before 
in history.” 

We wonder what ex-President Theodore 
Roosevelt would think if he were alive 
today? 


“I WAS BORN AN AMERICAN” 


“IT was born an American; I live an 
American; I shall die an American; and 
I intend to perform the duties incumbent 
upon me in that character to the end of 
my career. I mean to do this with absolute 
disregard to personal consequences. What 
are personal consequences? What is the 
individual man, with all the good or evil 
that may betide him, in comparison with 
the good or evil which may befall a great 
country ?”—Daniel Webster. 


Dollars for Defense 


deep appreciation we acknowledge 
the following contributions for the work of 
this Committee. 


ALABAMA 
Princess Sehoy Chapter—$1 
ARKANSAS AW, 


Hot Springs Chapter—$5.80 


Robert Crittenden Chapter—$3.10 
Robert Rosamond Chapter—$2.50 


General Henry Lee Chapter—$2.20 2S 


Martha Baker Thurman Chapter—$5. 00 


CALIFORNIA 
Copa de Oro Chapter—$5.00 
Santa Clara Chapter—$2.00 


CoLoRaDo 
Kinnikinnik Chapter—$10. 00 
Namaqua Chapter—$1.00 
Peace Pipe honor of Mrs. 
Warder Lee Braerton—$5.00 


DELAWARE 
Cooch’s Bridge Chapter—$2.50 


District OF COLUMBIA 
Abigail Hartman Rice Chapter—$5.00 
Army and Navy Chapter—$10.00 
Captain Joseph Magruder Chapter—$5.00 
Captain Molly Pitcher Chapter—$2.00 
Colonel James McCall Chapter—$2.00 
Constitution Chapter—$2.00 
E Pluribus Unum Chapter—$5.00 
Keystone Chapter—$3.00 
Lucy Holcombe Chapter—from sale of 
rugs—$10.00 
Major L’Enfant Chapter—$5.00 
Patriots’ Memorial Chapter—$10.00 
Potomac Chapter—$2.00 
Richard Arnold Chapter—$2.00 
Sarah Franklin Chapter—$1.00 
Susan Riviere Hetzel Chapter—$2.00 
FLORIDA 
Cary Cox Chapter—$3.00 
Himmarshee Chapter—$5.00 
Ocklawaha Chapter—$5.00 
Princess Hirrihigua Chapter—$10.00 
St. Andrews Bay Chapter—$2.50 
Seminole Chapter—$5.00 
GEORGIA 
Atlanta Chapter—$6.00 
Fort Early Chapter—$5.00 
Joseph Habersham Chapter—$5.00 
Lyman Hall Chapter—$5.00 
Savannah Chapter—$2.00 
IDAHO 
Pioneer Chapter—$5.00 ‘ 
ILLINOIS 


Alliance Chapter—$10.00 
Chicago Chapter—$16.00 
INDIANA 
Alexander Hamilton Chapter—$5.00 
Caroline Scott Harrison Chapter—$10.00 
_ Dr. Manassah Cutler Chapter—$5.00 
Estabrook Chapter—$1.00 
Fort Harrison Chapter—$5.00 
Irvington Chapter—$5.00 
Rushville Chapter—$2.00 
Samuel Huntington Chapter—$1.00 


West Fork Chapter—$1.00 
(Continued on page 532) — 
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(This index is prepared in response to 
requests for help toward a continuing use 
of recent parliamentary articles. A Chap- 
ter volunteer may easily assemble one or 
more complete sets in a loose-leaf binder. 
Many subscribers who do not keep files 


85.00 will contribute copies for this purpose. 
Sarah Corbin Robert. ) 
$2.00 Acceptability for Chapter membership, 
Nov. 55, 1051. 
Action previously taken, changing, Oct. 
990. 
le of Awards of Merit, Apr. ’56, 468. 
B 
00 Business Meeting 
Dependent on all members, Oct. °54, 
1035. 
Helps toward better, Oct. °54, 1035-36. 
00 Planning and timing, Nov. ’54, 1165. 
Bylaws 
Attitude towards, Dec. 1241. 
Chapter revisions, May °55, 573; Je. °55, 


691; Nov. ’55, 1051. 

0 Conformity with National Bylaws, Dec. 
°54, 1242; Aug. 55, 845. 

Content, Apr. *56, 361. 

National Society’s, Dec. ’54, 1241; Apr. 
55, 399. 

Safeguards and _ protections, 
1242; Sept. °55, 916. 


C 
Changing action previously taken, Oct. °55, 
990. 


Dec. °54, 


Chapter 
Bylaws, May °55, 573; Je. °55, 692; Jul. 
771-774. 
a i Not reviewed by National Parliamen- 
) tarian, Dec. °54, 1241. 
0.00 Conformity to National, Aug. °55, 845. 
0 Discarding unnecessary papers, May, 


574; Mar. 230. 
Efficient operation, Nov. °54, 1165; ae 
*55, 845-6. 
Executive Board, Je. 55, 691. 
Honor Roll, May 55, 573. 
Honorary Regents on Board, May °5 55, 
691-2. 
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Information and instruction, sources of, 
Nov. °54, 1165. 
Summer work, May °55, 573-74. 
Committees 
Appointing, Dec. 1151. 
Calendar of, May °55, 574. 
On revision of bylaws, Nov. 55, 1051. 
Reports, May °55, 574. 
Committees, Chairman of 
Appointment should not mean vote on 
Board, Dec. 1241; Nov. 1052. 
Rights and duties of, Oct. ’55, 990. 
Continental Congress, Apr. 55, 399-401. 
Chapter Representatives, Apr. ’55, 399. 
401; Aug. °55, 845; | Jan. hy 15-6. 


Debate 
Rights in, Nov. °54, 1166. 
When you cannot hear, Oct. ’54, 1036. 

Directors 
Must be elected, Dec. °55, 1052. 

“Division” 

Verifying a voice vote, Nov. ’54, 1166. 
E 

Elections, Jan. ’56, 15-6, 86. 

Executive Board (Board of Directors) 

By election, not by appointment, Dec. 
65, 1052. 

Chapter, Je. °55, 691. 

Honorary Regents as members, Je. °55, 
692. 


F 
Filing Cards, Apr. 56, 361. 
Finances 
Annual appropriations, Sept. 
Budget, Sept. ’55, 916. 
Motions pertaining to, in writing, ~~ 
55, 990. 
Finance Committee, Sept. 


H 
Handbook of National Society 
Source of information, Nov. ’54, 1165. 
Honorary Chapter officers, Je. 55, 691-92. 
Only if provided by bylaws, Je. ’55, 692. 
No exemption from dues, Nov. ’55, 1051. 
Title only, Nov. 55, 1052. 
Honor Roll, May °55, 573. 
Continuing check required, Sept. °55, 
916. 


916. 


Par 
Mrs 
ye 
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Member 
Fairness me mbers, 54, 
1166. 
Helps for, Sept. °55, 915. 
Importance of, Oct. 54, 1035. 
Increasing participation, Oct. ’54, 1036; 
1165. 
Restrictions upon, Nov. ’55, 1051. 
_ Rights and duties inseparable, Nov. ’54, 
1165-6. 
Rights as to finances, Oct. 55, 990. 
Minutes 
Suggestions for, Nov. 


1166. 


National Society 
Policies of, Dec. 54, 1241; Mar. °55, 
264; Dec. °55, 1152; Feb. ’56, 133. 
Lage Relationship with C hapters and States, 

Aug. °55, 845-46; Feb. °56, 133. 
Nominating Committee, Mar. 56, 230. 


Officers x 

As Committee Chairmen, Je. °55, 692. 

Coordinating duties, May °55, 574. 

_ Duty to successor, May °55, 574; Mar. 
230. 

Job analysis, May °55, 574, Mar. °56, 
229 


Responsibility of, Oct. °54, 1035. 
Term of, Sept. 916; Mar. 229. 
Vacancies, Oct. 989. 


P 
Parliamentary Inquiry, Nov. °54, 1166. 

Parlimentary procedure, Sept. °54, 933-34. 
Helps in, Sept. °55, 915. 


R 
Regent (Chapter and State) . 
Does not appoint Board saint: Dee. 
1152. 
Duration of membership before office, 
Oct. °55, 989. 
Rotating chairmen, Dec. °55, 1152. 
Reports (State Conference), Feb. °55, 141- 
42. 
Representation by election only, Dec. ’54, 
1241. 
Resolutions 
Of Continental Congress fix Society’s 
policy, Mar. ’55, 264. 
Definition, purpose, uses, Mar. °55, 263. 
Form of, Mar. 55, 264. 
Suggestions for — Mar. 
356. 


264, 


Model for Chapter Bylaws, Jul. 


Conformity with, Aug. 845-46. 


Selecting nominees, Dec. °55, 1151. he 
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Resolutions Committee 
Qualifications of members, Mar. °55, 
204. 
Duties of, Mar. °55, 264. 
Rumor, Jan. 56, 15, 86. 


Secretary 
Importance of Minutes, Nov. 
Where seated, Oct. 54, 1036. 

Standing Rules 
Content and meaning, Sept. 

Apr. 361. 
How differ from bylaws, Apr. *56, 361. 
Suggestions for filing, Apr. °56, 361. 

State Conference 

Changing place of, Oct. ’55, 990. 

Delegates and Alternates, Jan. 05, 26, 
76. 


54, 1166. 


915-6; 


Emergencies, Jan. °55, 26. ip 
Planning, Jan. 25, 26. 
Reports, Feb. °55, 141-2. 


Use of time, Feb. 55, 141. 
State Organization As 
Function and problems of, Feb. "56, 133. 

34. 

Position different from Chapters, Feb. 

56, 133. 

Suggestions for Bylaws of, Feb. 56, 134, 

190. 

State Regent 

Appointing Committees, Dec. °55, 1151. 

Does not fill vacancies in office, Feb. 56, 
133. 

Liaison between National Society and 
Chapters, Feb. 133. 

No appointments before election, Dec. 
°55, 1151. 

Triple responsibilities, Feb. °56, 133. 
Summer work, May ’55, 74. 


T 
“Tickets,” Jan. °56, 15-6. 


Vacancies 
Methods of filling, Oct. °55, 989. 
Vice Presidents General 
Election of more than number of vacan- 
cies, Apr. °56, 362. 
Vice Regents 
As chairmen of committees, Je. °55, 692. 
Duration of membership before office, 
Oct. °55, 989. 
Succession in vacancy, Je. °55, 692; Oct. 
°55, 989. 
Vote 
Ballot on acceptability, Nov. °55, 1051. 
Verifying voice vote, Nov. °54, 1166. 
Vote on State and National level ony by 
election, Feb. ’56, 134. 
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James Alexander (Madera, Penna.). Ameri- 
can History month was observed by a broadcast- 
ing by Miss Marcia Williams, over the Clearfield 
radio station. This was a presentation of “Citizen 
Franklin,” a script written by Miss Williams. 

On the invitation of the Boy Scouts, our Chap- 
ter members were the guests at a meeting at 
which Miss Gertrude Helman was the guest 
speaker on their theme, “Let Freedom Ring.” 

In March we were honored to have our State 
Chairman of the Honor Roll, Mrs. Robert C. 
Clarke, as guest speaker. 

Flag Day in June was observed by a luncheon 
meeting in honor of our State Regent, Mrs. Her- 
bert Patterson, who spoke effectively on the work 
of the Society. 

Constitution Week was observed by a meeting 
at which Dr. G. K. Stevens, Pennsylvania State 
Historian, centered his address around Pennsyl- 
vania, the birthplace of the Constitution. 

The Bellefonte Chapter invited the James 
Alexander Chapter to their 60th anniversary cele- 
bration at the Nittany Lion Inn at State College. 

We shared “hostessing” with 24 Chapters for 
the 59th Pennsylvania State Conference with 
several Chapter members serving on committees. 

Our member, Mrs. A. L. Hegarty, was honored 
as being the oldest delegate attending the Con- 
ference and Mrs. Raymond Hayes served as a 


age. 

The Chapter announces with deep regret the 
death of four members: Miss Emma A. Goheen, 
Mrs. C. Ladica Frailey, Mrs. Matilda Cowen, 
Mrs. C. C. Lovell. 
Miss C. Gertrude Helman 


Press Relations Chairman 


Harrisburg (Harrisburg, Penna.). Chapter be- 
gan its 62nd year with the promotion of Con- 
stitution Week. Announcements in Churches and 
over radio; programs given in high schools; 
stickers placed in prominent stores and news- 
paper articles were effective. We joined with the 
Donegal Chapter in Lancaster, on September 14th, 
1955, for Constitution Day celebration. 

Dr. and Mrs, L. R. Zehner in beautiful Indian 
costumes told of their work on Indian reservations 
at the October meeting. 

Dauphin County Court officials expressed appre- 
ciation for the outstanding service the 
render at Naturalization Court. Receptions held 
following Court session are deeply appreciated 
attended. 

s. H. L. Erdman, Regent of the Lebanon 

Cha at told of her splendid citizenship work. 
“Our Men of 1776” was the subject Mrs. Homer 

L. Kreider chose for a stirring address in January. 

Chapter membership is at an all-time high 
with 281 members and 15 associates. This gives 
the Chapter Third Place in membership in 
Pennsylvania. Seventy-seven members added to 
the rolls in less than 3 years. 

All senior high schools in Dauphin County 
cooperated in selection of “Good Citizens.” Six- 
teen pins and certificates were given to Senior 
girls which gives this Chapter third place in 
Pennsylvania. 


With the 
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Five history award medals are to be presented — 
to elementary grade pupils for praiseworthy work 
in history. 

Clothing, Christmas gifts, candy and monies 
amounted to over $334.00 sent to Approved © 
Schools. 

Genealogical Records Committee is complet- 
ing records of Hoffman’s Reformed Church. : 

The Junior Membership Committee and C.A.R. — 
are trying to maintain interest and do creditable — 
work, 

The Juniors fixed bread baskets and bootees — 
for the Junior Card Party in Philadelphia in 
May. The C.A.R. Society gave a playlet-—“A 
Needle Fights for Freedom,” at their State 
Conference. 

Harrisburg Chapter received the Honorable 
Mention Certificate for reaching the required 
goals. 

Petrona Garrard Humber 
(Mrs. Frank R.) Hean 
Regent 


Louisa Adams (Washington, D. C.). Under | 
of the District Daughters presented the Award 
of Merit to Colonel O. R. McGuire for out- 
standing services and worthy accomplishments, in 
the protection of our Constitutional Republic. 
The award was presented by the Chapter’s Re- — 
gent, Mrs. Craig L. Reddish, in the presence — 
of the President General, Miss Gertrude S. Carra- 
way, and many other outstanding members of the 
Society, including Mrs. James B. Patton, National 
Chairman of National Defense and Honorary 
President General and Mrs. Geoffrey Creyke, 
Librarian General. 
Colonel McGuire, well-known attorney, author 
and lecturer, received his bachelor of laws — 
from his alma mater, the University of Louisiana. 
He also received the degree of Doctor of Juridical — 
Science from American University, D.C. A great — 
American, he has twice received the gold medal — 
{rom the Freedoms Foundation at Valley Forge. ae 
Colonel McGuire is sole author of “Americans on 
Guard,” and co-authored the book “Vanishing 
Rights of States” with James Beck. 5 
Ruth W. Zeitler, Publicity Chairman 


Boone Trail (Big Stone Gap, Va.). On 
October 22nd, Boone Trail was hostess to Love- 
lady and Major George Gibson when the three 
Southwest Chapters held their Fall Luncheon — 
Meeting at The Inn, Wise, Va. Sixty-three — 
daughters attended from three states. : 

Mrs. Thomas Burchette, National Membership 
Chairman, N.S.D.A.R., was the guest speaker, 
and brought a challenging message on increased 
membership. 

Mrs. Collis Potter Hudson, State Regent of 
Kentucky, brought Greetings from our sister state, 
and interesting notes from National Board Meet- — 
ing, N.S.D.A.R., recently held in Washington. E 
Mrs. Walter D. Bohlken, Southwest District 
Director-elect spoke on increased D.A.R. work 
in our district. 


1166. 
915-6; 
361. 
361. : a 
9, 26, 
Feb. 
134, 
1151. 
b. °56, 
y and 
Dec. 
3. 
| 
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On December Ist Boone Trail celebrated their 
26th anniversary with luncheon at Carmine’s 
Pine Room, Big Stone Gap. Mrs. Vernoy B. 
Tate, Regent, welcomed guests and five new 
members for the Chapter. Mrs. W. W. Mc- 
Claugherty of Bluefield, W. Va., State Regent of 
West Virginia, was guest speaker, and brought 
an interesting account of work in our Approved 
Schools. 


Shown in the picture with the speaker are: 
Mrs. George L. Taylor, Organizing Regent of 
Lovelady Chapter, who introduced the speaker; 


Mrs. Vernoy B. Tate, Regent; Mrs. Tom 
Fugate, Regent of Lovelady Chapter. Standing 
are other officers of the Boone Trail Chapter, 
(left to right) Mrs. J. A. Youell, Chaplain; 
Mrs. M. R. McCorkle, First V-Regent; Mrs. 
H. I. Horne, Historian; Miss Besse Kilgore, 
Treasurer; Mrs. C. A. Cawood, Registrar; and 
Mrs. T. E. Dickenson, Recording Secretary. 

Boone Trail each year sponsors a History 
Project in seventh grade, presents six History 
Medals, and is cited as the only chapter in 
Virginia making nine Good Citizen Awards in 
local high schools. 

Mrs. Vernoy B. Tate, Regent 


Los Altos (Los Altos, Calif.). A unique oppor- 
tunity to encourage historical appreciation was 
afforded our Chapter this year due to the fact 
that Mrs. Leon V. Chaplain, our Registrar, is a 
direct descendant of Benjamin Franklin and was 
therefore in charge of the program honoring the 
great patriot at our January meeting. A large 
daily newspaper, being advised of this coincidence 
by our Press Committee, published a front page 
interview of Mrs. Chaplain by their ace feature 
writer, thus tying it in with and pointing up local 
interest in the year-long national and world-wide 
commemoration of the 250th anniversary of 
Franklin’s birthdate, January 17, 1706. 

As a result of this publicity Mrs. Chaplain 
received many evidences of interest among which 
was an invitation to speak to the 7th grade 
pupils of a nearby school, also other public 
gatherings, and found that everywhere people 
listened with absorbed attention indicative of 
real and vital interest in the founding of our 
country. 

Mrs. Chaplain, who has devoted the past thirty- 
five years to collecting and assembling memo- 
rabilia of her illustrious ancestor, is a member 
of the Franklin memorial group of Philadelphia 
and New York whose objective is to start a 
eee raised fund for a Franklin building in 

ashington, D. C., such as a library or a post 
office, which would represent Franklin’s own 
philosophy that memorials to great men should 
provide some useful purpose. ee 
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To help promote interest in National Defense, 
in October 1955 our Chapter invited a qualified 
expert on the subject, Lt. Jesse L. Curtright, 
from nearby Moffett Field, to speak at an open 
meeting to which city officials and other repre- 
sentative citizens of Los Altos were invited. 
Lt. Curtright’s talk brought a very favorable 
public reaction and seemed to stimulate a re- 
newed interest in this subject. 

Ruth Sterne Kelly 
Press Chairman 


Cornelius Harnett (Dunn, N. C.). Highlight 
of the year for the Cornelius Harnett Chapter, 
D.A.R., was the Harnett County Centennial on 
October 9-15, in which all the members of the 
Chapter were active in various capacities. 

A Chapter member was Vice Chairman of the 
Centennial, a member proof-read the “Harnett 
County History.” Other members were on com- 
mittees to collect relics and data. 

The special project of the Chapter was the 
decoration of a show window in a department 
store uptown which represented “Fashions 1776,” 
with mannikins dressed in Colonial costumes in 
an Early American parlor scene. The committee 
entrusted with this project were: Mrs. J. W. 
Thornton, Chapter Regent, assisted by Mrs. 
Louis ‘Stephens, Mrs. W. S. Mason, Mrs. Earl 
Westbrook, Mrs. W. W. Stanfield and Mrs, T. H. 
Sansom. 


“Fashions in 1776" in window display by Cornelius 
Harnett Chapter in’ collaboration with Harnett County 
Centennial. 


The Chapter presented an “Award of Merit” 
to Dr. Leslie Campbell, President of Campbell 
College and Chairman of the Centennial for his 
part in the Centennial. A citation, given at the 
time of the Presentation, read in part as follows: 
“We are most grateful to Dr. Campbell because 
he took time out of a busy and crowded schedule 
of a college president’s life and did a magnificent 
job in making our Centennial an_ historical 
success,” 


Julia F. (Mrs. J. W.) Thornton, Regent 


Pittsburgh (Pittsburgh, Pa.). Flag Day 1955 
was celebrated by the Senior Chapter in the State, 
the Pittsburgh Chapter, at the home of the Re- 
gent, Mrs. Carl E. Glock. 

The speaker of the day was Mrs, Thomas Henry 
Lee, Recording Secretary General. Mrs. Lee gave 
a strong talk on the value of world events as 
affecting the foundation and preservation of our 
country of the present day. 

Another highlight of the celebration was the 
premntetion of an Award of Merit to the Hon. 

ichael J. Kennedy by the Regent for his success 
in sponsoring the law which originated in the 
Pittsburgh Chapter and worded by the Regent, 
Edith Darlington Ammon, and her mother, Mrs. 
Mary O’Hara Darlington of Guyasuta, Pa. 
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This law prohibits condemnation of all historic 
buildings and historic lands in the State of 
Pennsylvania by commercial or business interests. 
This law was passed unanimously and signed by 
the Governor, Edwin S. Stuart, on May 10th, 1907. 

Eleanor Roberts Baltzell 
Advertising Chairman 


Presentation of Award of Merit to the Hon. Michael J. 
Kennedy by the Regent, Mrs. Carl E. Glock, with Mrs. 
Thomas Henry Lee, Recording Secretary General, seated. 


Elizabeth Parcells DeVoe (Hackensack, 
N. J.). On Saturday, October 29th, the Chapter 
celebrated its twenty-fifth anniversary at the 
Leonia Presbyterian Church Social Hall, Leonia, 


Guests of honor welcomed by the Regent, Mrs. 
Louis Veltri, included Mrs. Thomas Earle Reeves, 
State Regent, Mrs. Ralph W. Greenlaw, Vice 
President General, and Mrs, Edward F. Randolph, 
Honorary State Regent. 

The history of the Chapter in cleverly written 
verse was read by the Historian, Mrs. Bertram 
Niece, with credit for the composition given to 
the Program Chairman, Mrs. John O’Connell. 

Mrs. William Brewster Shelton, Organizing 
Regent, always promoted the cause of National 
Defense, a practice continued by the Chapter. 

Approved Schools have had generous support, 
with, for several years, two annual scholarships to 
Tamassee, and additional donations to schools 
on the approved list. American Indians, too, have 
received funds for education and many cartons 
of used clothing. 

Manuals have been furnished each year to the 
Naturalization Court. On one of the visits to 
the court a Past Regent gave an inspiring talk 
to the new citizens. 

The history project for this year was a con- 
ducted bus tour for 8th grade students of a 
Hackensack Junior High School to historic spots 
in Tappan, New York, and a visit to Steuben 
House, headquarters of the Bergen County His- 
torical Society. 

The Chapter sponsors the John DeVoe Society, 
C.A.R. with a present membership of sixteen. 

Following the history, the Regent introduced 
the three organizing members remaining in the 
Chapter. To Mrs. Arthur Bave, who joined 
Colonel Crawford Chapter of Meadville, Pa. in 
1904, she presented a fifty-year membership pin. 
Mrs. Frances Maedler and Mrs, Raymond Drake 
received twenty-five year membership pins. 

After a musical program, guests and members 
gathered around the tea table decorated in blue 
and white and silver. The anniversary cake was 
cut by Mrs. Reeves assisted by the Regent. 
Helen G. (Mrs. Louis) Veltri, Regent 


was the scene of our community program on — 
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Colonel Thomas Marshall (Washington, 
D. C.). A birthday and announcement party 


followed the February meeting at the District 
of Columbia Chapter House after announcement 
that the National Board of Management had ap- 
proved the Chapter’s request to change its name 
from Thomas Marshall to Colonel Thomas Mar- 
shall. Needless to say, the members were de- 
lighted and there were many chuckles at someone’s 
apt comment upon the “promotion” of Thomas 
Marshall Chapter. 

Miss Mary Norris McCabe, lineal descendant 
of Colonel Thomas Marshall and charter member | 
of the Chapter, was hostess. The Chapter was 
organized in February 1913, by Miss McCabe's 
aunt, Miss Margaret Virginia McCabe, also lineal 
descendant of Colonel Thomas Marshall, father 
of famed Chief Justice John Marshall. 

Thomas Marshall, Colonel of the 3rd Virginia 
Regiment, served at Valley Forge, Germantown — 
and Brandywine. When General Hugh Mercer 
was killed in combat he succeeded to the com- | 
mand. For his distinguished services the Virginia 
House of Burgesses presented him with a sword. 
This sword was inherited by his son, Captain _ 
Thomas Marshall, who willed it to his son, Gen- 
eral Thomas Marshall. After the latter's death, 
there being no male issue, the sword was pre- 
sented to the Maysville Kentucky Historical 
Society, Colonel Marshall having become a resi- 
dent of Kentucky after the Revolution. He was 
buried in the family cemetery on his farm near 
Washington, Kentucky. A marker has been _ 
placed on his grave by Thomas Marshall Chapter, | 
assisted by Limestone Chapter of Maysville, — 
Kentucky. 


Home of Colonel Thomas Marshall, Washington, Kentucky 


A program of speeches and vocal music fol- 
lowed the business meeting. After singing “Happy 
Birthday,” a white decorated birthday cake was 
cut and served with accompaniments. Among 
the guests were: Miss Faustine Dennis, State 
Regent; Mrs. Geoffrey Creyke, Librarian General; 
Miss Lillian Chenoweth, Honorary Vice President 
General; and Mrs, Charles Carroll Haig, former 
Treasurer General. 

Agnes M. F. Randolph, Treasurer 


Colonel William Wallace (Pittsburgh, Pa.). — 
A tea in January highlighted the appearance of 
Mrs. Herbert Patterson, both as a Chapter mem- 
ber and as State Regent. 

Mrs. Patterson’s inspiring address was on 
“Keeping Our Heritage.” Mrs. William Bingham, 
Past Regent and State Chairman of Civil De- 
fense gave a most interesting talk to her Chapter. 

Two pin oak trees are being given to the 
Ward Home for Children, one by Mrs. John B. — 
Ritter and the other by the Chapter. This Home 
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Constitution Sunday when an American Flag was 
presented to the Home by Mrs. Ray H. Kiser 
to the Chairman, Mrs. Jay Irvine. The program 
consisted of a talk by Mrs. Patterson on the 
Constitution; singing by the children; a talk on 
the Flag by Mrs. Charles E. Cochran, Regent; 
and an original poem, “Our Flag” by Robert 
Morgan. 


Mrs. Herbert Patterson, Pennsylvania State Regent, and 
Robert Morgan stand by the Flag gift of the Colonel 
William Wallace Chapter. 


Our Chapter has sponsored a_ naturalization 
court, given out Pledge of Allegiance cards and 
pamphlets of interest to 105 new citizens. Our 
member, Miss Alice McCartney, gave an inspiring 
talk to the new citizens. 

Our Junior members sponsored a local benefit 
to aid the project of the State Juniors while the 
C.A.R. Society, sponsored by the Chapter, held 
an organizational meeting. 

Our D.A.R. programs have included an histori- 
cal pilgrimage to Old Economy, Ambridge, Pa.; 
a speaker on “Historic Pennsylvania”; slides of 
the D.A.R. buildings and schools; a talk on 
“Washington’s Seven Visits to Pittsburgh”; a 
Conservation movie; a Museum program; and 
a special Flag Day observance in June. 

Other work of the Chapter in furthering the 
aims of the Society have included the giving of 
20 History medals; Good Citizen pins; Thatcher 
awards; a scholarship to Bacone and contribu- 
tions to Kate Duncan Smith and Tamassee; and 
subscriptions to the D.A.R. Magazine to schools 
and libraries. 

Mrs. Charles E. Cochran, Regent 


Poplar Bluff (Poplar Bluff, Me.). Chaplain 
James Sill of the Veteran’s Hospital was guest 
speaker at the January meeting of the Chapter. 
His subject was “Religion in the Colonies.” 
Chaplain Sill told of the many different religious 
denominations in the Colonies and dwelt ex- 
tensively on the manner of their church govern- 
ment, which compares with the different forms of 
church government in our day. He expressed, as 
his opinion, that there is less animosity between 
denominations today. 

During the business period plans were made for 
the Chapter to be represented at the State Con- 
ference to be held in St. Louis in February and 
at the Continental Congress in April. 

The Regent, Mrs. C. A. Hewes, will be the 
delegate to both the Conference and the Congress. 

Mrs. Clara Boyt and Mrs. Randolph Weber 
were elected alternates to the Continental Con- 
gress and Mrs. Boyt and Mrs. Harry Ruth were 
elected alternates to the State Conference. 


Sieh RS Mrs. Clara Boyt, Press Chairman 


Richmond-Indiana (Richmond, Ind.)  cele- 
brated its 50th Anniversary in the Tudor room, 
Leland Hotel, January 14, with a luncheon. 

The Richmond-Indiana Chapter was organized 
January 17, 1906 at the home of Mrs. H. H. 
Weist, the Organizing Regent. Officers of the 
Chapter were elected at a called meeting on 
January 30, 1906. 

The name Richmond-Indiana Chapter was 
selected at the first regular meeting on Feb- 
ruary 22, at the home of Mrs. James Reeves. 

The 50th anniversary program was opened with 
the invocation by the Chapter Chaplain, Mrs. 
Frank D. Howells. Welcome was extended to 
National, State officers, members and guests by 
Mrs. Elmer L. Rees, Chapter Regent. Pledge of 
Allegiance was given in unison with Mrs. H. B. 
Frazier leading, followed by singing of the 
National Anthem. 

Mrs. Rees then introduced the following, who 
in turn brought greetings: Mrs. Harry H. Wolf, 
State Regent; Mrs. Herbert R. Hill, Vice Presi- 
dent General; Mrs. Maxwell M. Chapman, State 
Treasurer; Mrs. Gail C. Lamson, State Historian: 
Mrs. Leroy L. Garrigus, State President of 
C.A.R.; Mrs. Carroll B. Stein, Honor Roll 
Chairman. 

Three minutes on National Defense was given 
by Mrs. Paul L. Ross. 

Memorial service honoring deceased Regents 
and members was given by Mrs. J. A. Eudaly 
assisted by Mrs. Robert Hudson, Mrs. Omar 
Pearce, Mrs. Walter Farlow, and Mrs. Ray Myers. 

Music during the afternoon was furnished by 


Mrs. Ralph Kofski, Jr. and Mrs. W. J. Anderson. 


Past Regents of Richmond-Indiana Chapter: (from left 
seated) Mrs. Walter Farlow, Mrs. Elmer L. Rees, present 
Regent, Mrs. Guy M. Campbell. (Standing) Mrs. Robert 
L. Hudson, Sr., Mrs. A. W. King, Mrs. Omar Pearce, 
Mrs. J. F. Hornaday, Mrs. W. H. Romey, Mrs. Ray O. 
Myers, Mrs. Fred Gennett, Mrs. John A. Eudaly. Mrs. 
Clarence Brown, a Past Regent, was not present. 

A review of the Chapter history was given by 
Mrs. James F. Hornaday, the oldest living Past 
Regent. 

Hostesses were Mrs. Harry Woolley, Mrs. Ben 
H. Doddridge, Mrs. Fred Cain, Mrs. Mabel Stuck, 
Miss Kathryn Coulter, Mrs. H. B-; Frazier, Mrs. 
Lloyd B. Kuhn, Mrs. J. H. Griswold, and Mrs. 
Ernest Hill. 

(Mrs. Elmer L.) Ruby May Rees, Regent 


Waxhaws (Lancaster, S. C.). On May 1, 1955, 
the chapter, in cooperation with the Laan 
County Historical Commission, dedicated a new 
marker erected on the site of the Buford Battle- 
ground in Lancaster County. 

Mrs. A. B. Tennant, Historian of the Waxhaws 
Chapter, presided. Following the presentation of 
the colors, Carl Bennett, Eagle Scout of Lan- 
caster, led in the Pledge of Allegiance. Greetings, 
spoken by Mrs. Charles M. Duke, Chapter 
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Regent, were responded to by Mrs. M. W. Pat- 
rick, State Regent. 

The address of the dedication was made by 
Professor Albert N. Sanders of the history de- 
partment of Furman University. 

The battle at Buford, generally spoken of as 
a “massacre” took place on May 29, 1780, be- 
tween Tarleton’s men and 350 Virginians under 
Colonel Buford. The Americans were practically 
annihilated. The marker erected in 1860 marks 
the grave of more than a hundred men who were 
either killed during the battle or who died 
shortly thereafter. The original marker has be- 
come practically illegible. 

The new marker, which on one side bears the 
same inscription as the old, was unveiled by 
John Richard Evans, Jr., and Bartlett Jones 
Witherspoon, IV, both of Lancaster. 


Waxhaws Chapter dedicates new marker: First row (from 


left) Mrs. A. B. Tennant, Mrs. George W. Nicholson, 
Mrs. E. C. von Tresckow, Bartlett Witherspoon, IV, Mrs. 
R. E. Lipscomb, Mrs. J. W. Crowder, Mrs. Guy Vaughan. 
Second row, Mrs. Albert N. Sanders, Professor A. N. 
Sanders, Jane Duncan, Regent's Page, Mrs. J. T. Owens, 
Carl Bennett, Mrs. Ben C. Hough, Mrs. Matthew W. 
Patrick, Mrs. Charles M. Duke, Miss Nancy Crockett. 


Among the state officers who attended, in ad- 
dition to Mrs. Patrick, were: Mrs. James T. 
Owen, Past State Regent; Mrs. E. C. von 
Tresckow, Honorary State Vice Regent; Mrs. 
R. E. Lipscomb, State Vice Regent; Mrs. G. W. 
Nicholson, Chaplain; Mrs. Guy Vaughan, His- 
torian; Mrs. G. W. Crowder and Mrs. Ben C. 
Hough, officers at large. 

Among the North Carolina officers who at- 
tended the dedication ceremonies were Mrs. 
Preston B. Wilkes, Past State Regent; Mrs. 
Sam Lee, a former State Officer; and Mrs. J. H. 
Summerville, State President C.A.R. 

Viola Caston Floyd, Historical Committee 


Conecuh (Evergreen, Ala.). In November the 
Chapter met with Mrs. M. M. Cardwell. The 
Regent called the meeting to order, followed by 
the Ritual and the Allegiance and Salute to the 
Flag. After a short business session, the Regent, 
Miss Elizabeth Riley, introduced Mrs. John T. 
Clarke, State Regent, who gave a strong talk 
on “What was expected of a D.A.R. Chapter.” 

The meeting was closed with the singing “The 
Star-Spangled Banner.” Several visiting members 
of other Chapters were guests. 

It has been the custom for several years for the 
Chapter to invite a guest speaker for their 
Christmas meeting, to bring a special message, 
so in December, the Chapter met with Miss Mary 
Cunningham, in her home where the Christmas 
spirit was emphasized with its colorful and attrac- 
tive decorations. Mr. Miller, pastor of the Presby- 
terian Church was introduced by the Regent. 
His most interesting historical sketch was on the 
town of Bethlehem. During the social period, 
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coffee and delicacies were served from a beauti- 
fully appointed table. 

As one stood and viewed this lovely Christmas 
preparation, with the message about the little 
city of Bethlehem still dominant in your mind, 
your thoughts traveled through the centuries on 
down to and through Valley Forge, where bare 
feet left their blood prints on the snow, on 
across the river frozen with ice boulders on 
through a period when men wanted and fought 
for freedom, then across the seas, to give aid to 
those in bondage and last right here in our own 
blessed America truly the land of the free and 
brave, where one wants to live and let others 
live, enjoy a life of freedom and in observing 
His anniversary, it is well for us to pause and 
to remember; He preserved all of this for us, 
this was foreordained. 

Elizabeth d’Autrey Riley, Regent 


David Demarest (River Edge, N. J.). Chapter 
celebrated its fifth anniversary in November with 
a guest-day at “Blue Field” home of Mrs. Mar- 
garet Blauvelt in Oradell. 

This was a most auspicious occasion as our 
guests of honor were Miss Gertrude S. Carraway, 
President General and Mrs. James B. Patton, 
Honorary President General. Among the distin- 
guished guests were: Mrs. Ralph W. Greenlaw, 
Vice President General, Mrs. Thomas E. Reeves, 
State Regent, Mrs. Raymond C. Goodfellow, 
National Chairman, Units Over Seas, Mrs, Frank 
B. Cuff, National Chairman, Press Relations 
Committee, Mrs. Edward F. Randolph and Mrs. 
Palmer M. Way, Honorary State Regents, State 
Officers, State Chairman, Chapter Regents and 
members of North Jersey Chapters. 

Prior to the meeting, the Regent, Mrs. George 
S. Sauerbrey and members of her board, enter- 
tained the National and State Officers at luncheon 
at the Latch String. 


celebrates fifth anniversary: 
Sauerbrey, Mrs. Arthur R. 


David Demarest 
(from left) Mrs. George S. 
Dunkerley, Miss Carraway, Mrs. Thomas E. Reeves, Mrs. 
James B. Patton, Mrs. Ralph W. Greenlaw. 


Chapter 


The Organizing Regent, Mrs. William A. 
Taylor and the Historian, Miss Sylvia Abbott 
reported on Chapter activities. The membership 
has been tripled and seven members are under 
thirty years of age. The Flag Chairman, Mrs. 
C. Drew Jobson, presented a handsome silk 
chapter flag which was dedicated. A flag fund 
had been established at the organizing meeting 
by Mrs. George Waterhouse, a former State 
Officer. 

Our host, Mr. Hiram B. D. Blauvelt, told of 
the progress and restoration of the 1678 Demarest 
House in River Edge and said it was to be the 
official headquarters for the Chapter. 
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Our hostess, Mrs. Hiram B, D. Blauvelt, a 
professional singer, appeared in colonial costume 
and entertained with an original interpretation 
of American music in words and song. 
Highlights of the day were the messages from 
our guests. Mrs. Patton told of her recent trip 
with Miss Carraway, to visit Chapters in Latin 
_ America, and lastly, a stirring address by our 
beloved President General, Miss Gertrude S. 
_ Carraway climaxed a wonderful anniversary. A 
tea and reception followed. 
Madeline S. (Mrs. George S.) Sauerbrey 
Regent 


Fairfax County (Vienna, Va.). Historical 
Woodlawn Plantation, home of Nellie Custis, 

was the scene of the 50th Anniversary Tea held 

on October 15, 1955. 

Mrs. Maurice Tonkin, Vice Regent of Virginia, 

presented the 50-year D.A.R. Service Pin to Mrs. 

Joseph Berry, the surviving Charter Member. 

The Chapter was organized October 14, 1905 
by Mrs. Eleanor Washington Howard, State Re- 
gent of Virginia, who gave the Chapter its name. 
Mrs. Frances Gibson was the inspiration to form 
a Chapter in Fairfax County, Virginia. 
Charter Members were: Mrs. George King, 
Mrs. Edwin Bethel, Mrs. B. W. Summy, Misses 
Mary and Louise Huntington, Mrs. Franklin 
Sherman, Miss Miriam Sherman, Mrs. Joseph 
Berry, Miss May Ballard, Mrs. Arthur G. Coumbe, 
Mrs. Joseph Falck and Mrs. John Hunter. 

The first officers were: Regent—Mrs. George 
King; Vice Regent—Mrs. Franklin Sherman; 
Recording Secretary—Miss Mary Huntington; 
Corresponding Secretary—Miss Miriam Sherman; 
Treasurer—Mrs. Arthur G. Coumbe; Registrar— 
Mrs, B. W. Summy. 

For 50 years Fairfax County Chapter has been 
active in all branches of D.A.R. work, in educa- 
tion and patriotic fields, Approved Schools, 
genealogical research, marking old trails, Rever- 
end Garro Scholarship, and National Defense. 
Fairfax County Chapter was the first Chapter 


Schools in 1910. ; 


in Virginia to offer History Medal in the Public 
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of Mt. Vernon; Meredith Johnson, Director of 
Woodlawn; Mr. Feck of Kenmore; Frederick 
Griffith of Gunston Hall and Reverend Clarence 
and Mrs. Buxton of Pohick Church. 

Mrs. John W. Brookfield 


Press Chairman 


Joseph Habersham (Atlanta, Ga.). On 
Thursday morning, October 20th, the Joseph 
Habersham Chapter, Daughters of the American 
Revolution, unveiled a portrait of Joseph Haber- 
sham, from whom the Chapter derives its name; 
and dedicated an historical marker for Joseph 
Habersham Hall, which is the home of the Joseph 
Habersham Chapter. 


Unveiling of Joseph Habersham portrait, Signer of the 
Constitution, by Mrs. W. E. Snowden, Jr. (far left) direct 
descendant of the patriot, her son William Etsel III, and 
Mrs. H. Benson Ford, Chapter Regent. 


The portrait of Joseph Habersham is of three- 
quarter length and was copied from an old en- 
graving by Douglas. The artist is an outstanding 
Atlanta artist, Glascock Reynolds, who has done 
oil portraits of several prominent Atlantans. The 
portrait was unveiled by Mrs. W. E. Snowden, 
Jr. and her son William Etsel III. Mrs. Snowden, 
a native of Savannah, Georgia is the great-great- 
great granddaughter of Joseph Habersham. This 


lovely addition to the many valuable mementoes 
_ of Habersham Hall has been permanently placed 
in the dining room of the building. 
Mrs. Thomas H. Shields, Historian, introduced 
Mr. Harry Alexander, a member of the Georgia 
Historical Commission, who in turn presented an 
historical marker to the Chapter, which has been 
_ permanently placed on the lawn in front of our 
_ building, and which contains a brief Chapter 
history. 

Speaker for the occasion was Mr. W. W. 
Brewton of College Park, Georgia, who gave a 
glowing account of the “Attainment and Achieve- 
‘ments of Joseph Habersham.” Mr. Brewton pre- 
sented to the Chapter a photostatic copy of the 
Charter of the University of Georgia, showing 
Habersham’s signature, and a copy of Georgia’s 
Ratification of the Constitution of the United 
Mrs. Joseph N. Berry, only living Charter member of — ‘States of which Joseph Habersham was a signer. 
ns Fairfax County Chapter. Many distinguished guests attended this meet- 
as ing and extended greetings to the Chapter, and 
_ Hostesses for the Tea were: The Regent—Mrs. a message was read from Miss Gertrude S. Carra- 
Robert Smith, Mesdames Joseph Berry, Henry way, President General. Mrs. H. Benson Ford, 
Petty, W. C. Wilburn, John W. Brookfield, Regent, presided on this historic occasion. 

_ Henry Buck and Miss Anita Howard. Martha P. (Mrs. Geo. M.) Moore 
_ Special guests were: Mr. and Mrs. Cecil Wall ts Publicity Chairman 
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Peace Pipe (Denver, Colo.). At a very lovely 
Christmas Tea Meeting of the Chapter, Decem- 
ber 19, 1955, the Regent, Mrs. Ross B. Grenard 
presented a 50-year membership pin to Mrs. Mira 
Dewey Garoutte. The Chapter wished to recog- 
nize Mrs. Garoutte’s devotion and service in her 
32 years of membership in Peace Pipe Chapter 
and 53 years in the Society. Mrs. Garoutte joined 
the D.A.R. Chapter in Mankato, Minnesota in 
1903. Later she transferred to other Chapters, 
and 1923 to Peace Pipe. Her oldest daughter is 
also an active D.A.R. member and two grand- 
children belong to C.A.R. 

It has been a custom in the Chapter to present 
D.A.R. spoons to babies born during the year. At 
this meeting the silver baby spoons were given 
to eleven Junior Membership Committee mothers. 

Lucile B. Chase 
Corresponding Secretary 


Colonel George Moffett (Beaumont, Tex.) 
saw history come alive at a Golden Anniversary 
Pageant presented at the spacious Beaumont 
Country Club. 

Five “Glorious Women of the American Revo- 
lution,” appropriately costumed, occupied the 
chair of honor, while Mrs. C. W. Bingman as 
narrator uncovered thrilling incidents in their 
lives, each collaborated by dramatizing some 
cherished moment. There was Martha Washington 
(Mrs. Guy Keith) with her spinning wheel, as 
the homemaker; Abigail Adams and her son, 
six-year-old John Quincy, (Mrs. Paul Bohmfalk 
and son Chris) business-woman; Dolly Madison 
(Mrs. W. N. Porter) as the socialite; Molly 
Pitcher (Donna Halbirt) as the compassionate 
fighter for freedom; and Betsy Ross (Mrs. W. L. 
Livesay) holding high her flag. 

Background music, arranged by the Vice Re- 
gent, Dr. Lena Milam, including “The Old 
Spinning Wheel” and “Molly Pitcher” sung by 
Mrs. Ralph Priest; “Where in the World but in 
America” and “You’re a Grand Old Flag” sung 
by Mr. Joseph Truncale; and a graceful “Gavotte” 
danced by Vivion Minor. Mrs, Hugh Alexander 
and Mrs. Joe Truncale were the accompanists. 

The finale presented a symbolic picture as 
Mrs. W. M. Whitaker, only local charter member, 
lifted the first link of a golden chain. Each of 
the patriots held a portion, and passed the 
newest link to the present members with a 
stirring challenge for the future. This, Mrs, John 
O. Banks, Regent, accepted with appealing dedi- 
cation on behalf of the Chapter. The closing 
National Anthem had new meaning as it asked 


again, “O say, can you see. ...?” 


Colonel George Moffett Chapter presents pageant of 
Glorious Women of the American Revolution. 
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A costume tea on February 22 in the home 
of Mrs. Robert Munday, a descendant of Colonel 
George Moffett, climaxed the celebration. Mrs. 
Felix Irwin, State Regent, was the guest of 
honor; Mrs. W. B. Livesay, a peerless Golden 
Anniversary Chairman. 

Lorine P. (Mrs. C. W.) Bingman é 
Past Regent 3 


George Washington (Galveston, Texas). The 
Treasurer of George Washington Chapter reported 
sufficient funds to purchase Regent Bars for all 
Past Regents, living. In the picture left to right; 
Mrs. Loretta Grim Thomas, Vice President Gen- 
eral; Mrs. William Lawes, Regent of George 
Washington Chapter; Mrs. L. R. Patton, Mrs. 
Grafton T. Austin, Sr., Mrs. Harry W. Leigh, 
Mrs. Frank Sayre, Mrs. James Witherow, Mrs. 
Max W. Wilcoxen and Mrs. Raleigh DeLong. 
Not present in the picture were: Mrs. Edward 
Randall, Mrs. C. L. Van Name, Mrs. Gaston 
Wilder, Mrs. C. A. Ashbaugh, Mrs. Charles G. 
Waller, and Mrs. Harry L. Garrett. 


Each year this Chapter greets classes of aliens 
who have become naturalized citizens of the 
United States. After taking the Oath of Alle- 
giance, each one is presented with a small United 
States flag. 

In our public library we have a Genealogical 
Corner. This year George Washington Chapter 
appropriated fifty dollars for a set of rare books 
pertaining to American history. 

The 168th birthday of the revered Constitution 
of the United States was observed by our Chapter. 
. The speaker chose for his subject, “The Bill of 
Rights.” It was the custom of officers during the 
American Revolution to_read the Declaration of 
Independence at intervals during bivouac. But 
now the Bill of Rights takes precedence over 
the Declaration. 

Our most progressive member, Mrs. Sarah 
Hawley Creson, has organized a Children’s 
Auxiliary, the General William Barton Chapter, 
Children of the American Revolution. 

Mrs. W. B. McGarvey 


Press Relations Chairman 


Marcus Whitman (Everett, Wash.). Honor 
Roll requirements for community service stirred 
our Chapter of 73 members to plan and hold a 
“Know Your Ancestors Day.” Many people would 
like to trace their ancestry and perhaps prove 
eligibility to patriotic organizations but are 
lacking information on procedure and funds for 
professional aid. 

The local daily paper and radio station were 
generous with publicity space for the affair 
which was held in the Public Library. The 
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attendance was gratifying and all had been 
urged to bring old letters, family records, Bibles, 
genealogies, etc. 

Mrs. Carol Lindon of the Seattle Public Li- 
brary and Mrs. Alta M. Grimes of the State 
Library gave interesting talks on the subject 
of genealogy and spoke of available help and 
books. Family charts were given out and D.A.R. 
genealogists helped each individual to start her 
own. 


Herald Photo 


sponsored by Marcus Whit- 
Frank J. Cooper pointing out 
ancestral line on Chart to Mrs. J. A. Kempkes, Chairman, 
(seated) and Mrs. Verne Sievers. 


**Know Your Ancestors Day” 
man Chapter with Mrs. 


A coffee “break’ was held at noon and tea 
served later. Our Program Committee is com- 

sed of three Past Chapter Regents, Mrs. J. A. 
ae eal Chairman, Mrs. Frank L. Cooper and 
Mrs. Verne Sievers. Co-Chairman of the Ar- 
rangements were Miss Florence, Treasurer, and 
Mrs. H. B. Brawford, Corresponding Secretary. 

From this community effort there have been 
several agreeable developments. Requests for 
the formation of a genealogy group led to the 
organization of one which meets each month. 
From the publicity of the Day have come several 
inquiries and interest in 
membership in the D 

The Chapter has iuaied the Jacob Ebey 
Society of the C.A.R. 

A project has been the marking of the Jacob 
Ebey Blockhouse which is one of four which 
were built one hundred years ago. This one is 
on Whidbey Island in Puget Sound near the 
town of Coupeville. 

Mrs. Thomas M. Rodgers, Regent 


Phebe Greene Ward (Westerly, R. I.). At 
the regular meeting held January 5, 1956, an 
Award of Merit was presented to Mrs. Frank A. 
Sullivan, a member since 1920, for her faithful 
and continuous work in the Chapter and for out- 
standing community service. She is now serving 
her twentieth year as Chairman of Good Citizens 
Committee, each year taking the Good Citizen to 
the State Conference as her guest. 

She was one of the Incorporators of Westerly 
Chapter American Red Cross in 1917 and estab- 
lished the Motor Corps in 1918 and has been 
active in that capacity continuously. 

She joined the Rhode Island Cancer Society 
in 1943 and is now 3rd vice-president and a 
director of the State Society and Commander of 
Washington County. 

She is also a past president of Westerly Visit- 
ing Nurse Association and has served on the 
Executive Board since 1928. 
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Members and prospective members of the 
Samuel Ward Society, C.A.R. were guests and the 
State Senior President of that Society, Mrs. Leroy 
Cox, was the speaker. 

A notable event in the year’s Chapter history 
was the presentation of a large American Flag 
to the new State Street School, by the Regent 
in memory of her son, Charles W. Ferguson, 
who died in the service. 

Seven new members have been added during 
the year, three of whom are Juniors, with one 
name pending 

Jessie Clarke (Mrs. Alexander) Ferguson 

Regent 


Captain William Rowan (Livermore, Ky.) 
has now completed its fifth year since organiza- 
tion under the State Regency of Dr. Winona 
Stevens Jones. Mrs. Irvin (Irene Whitaker) 
Barnes was Organizing Regent and because of 
her untiring leadership is our newly elected 
Regent for the future term of two years. 

Our Chapter is christened in honor of one 
William Rowan who, with his and four other 
families in the spring of 1884, flatboated from 
the “Falls of the Ohio” to the “Falls of the Green 
River” which was afterwards known as the “Long 
Falls Settlement.” This later became Fort Vienna; 
Rhoadesville; Vienna and lastly Calhoun, the 
County Seat of McLean, our County. 

Along with this group of settlers was Rowan’s 
son, John, age eleven, who in his youth was 
sent to school at Bardstown, remained there and 
founded the home “Federal Hill,” the family life 
then existing there imbued the mind of a guest, 
Stephen Collins Foster, who conceived and gave 
to the world the immortal words of “My Old 
Kentucky Home.” Several charter members of 
our organization are descendants of this patriot. 

Some progress has been evidenced in various 
activities by our Daughters as: the preservation 
of such hallowed spots as hold the remains of 
our ancestors, “Who died that we might live”; 


the advancement and perpetuity of historical 
teachings in our local sc 


Above is pictured the presentation of a History 
Award, an annual custom of the Society. This 
one is being given to Gibson Riggs, a Junior in 
Calhoun High School, by Mrs. Wm. E. Leachman, 
member of Kentucky Historical Society and the 
Filson Club, for his outstanding achievement in 
this subject, it being over and above the current 
requirement of his group. Similar awards were 
made to pupils in the high schools of Sacramento 
and Livermore. 

W. E. (Katharyn Leachman 
Historian 
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John Sevier (Johnson City, Tenn.) Chapter 
on November 29th, sponsored the presentation 
of two flags to the Mayne Williams Public 
Library. An American flag was given by Mrs. 
George Wofford and Mr. and Mrs. Allen Harris, 
in memory of their mother, Mrs. William Pond 
Harris. A Tennessee flag was given by Mrs. 
Samuel Cole Williams and family through the 
Chapter in memory of Judge Samuel Cole 
Williams. 


John Sevier Chapter flag presentation: (from _ left) 
Mrs. Allen Harris, Mrs. Jan de Beur, Haynes McN. Miller, 
Mrs. George Wofford, Allen Harris III, Mrs. Ferdinand 


Mrs, Allen Harris presented the flags to Mrs. 
Ferdinand Powell and Mrs. Frank St. John, 
members of the Library Board. In accepting the 
flags, they each spoke of the important part 
Judge Williams and Mrs. W. P. Harris played 
in founding the library. 

The flags were placed in standards by Martha 
Williams Jan de Beur, daughter of Judge Wil- 
liams, and Allen Harris, III, great grandson of 
Mrs. W. P. Harris. 

A brief history of the flag of the United States 
and the Tennessee flag was given by Haynes 
McNeil Miller, grandson of Judge Williams. 

Pledge of Allegiance to the flag of the United 
States was said in unison. This beautiful, im- 
pressive ceremony was closed with prayer by 
Mrs. F. L. Wallace, Chapter Chaplain. 

Ruth R. (Mrs. Allen, Jr.) Harris 
Regent 


Coquina (Key Biscayne, Fla.). A dinner given 
by the Organizing Regent, Miss Genevieve Gris- 
wold Goodrich to her organizing members at the 
Key Biscayne Hotel on Friday, October the 14th, 
1955, was the setting for the organization meeting 
of the new Coquina Chapter. 

The dinner was held in the main dining room 
overlooking the swimming pool, and the large 
table was decorated with a spray effect of white 
gladiola, pompoms and lilies. 

Mrs. Harold Foor Machlan, State Regent, was 
an honored guest, and graciously lighted the 
twenty-five year birthday candle, given to the 
Chapter by Mrs. George Chesterfield Ross, the 
mother of the Regent, Miss Goodrich. 

Following dinner, the meeting was called to 
order, and a short welcome was given by Miss 
Goodrich to her members, after which Mrs. 
Machlan installed the following officers: 

Organizing Regent, Miss Genevieve Griswold 


‘Goodrich; Chaplain, Miss Mildred Charles; Re- 


cording Secretary, Miss Elnora Dohlin; Corre- 
sponding Secretary, Miss Nancy Dohlin; Treasurer, 
Mrs. Betty Alderson; Registrar, Mrs. Marjorie 


Calver; Historian, Mrs. Eula Wilson; Librarian, 
Mrs. Marilyn Morales. 

After the installation, Mrs. Machlan spoke feel- 
ingly of the aims and meaning of the D.A.R. 
stressing the necessity of a good basic foundation 
of the principles upon which to grow, and she 
presented to the Chapter, a gavel made from 
cedar which grew in the yard of General Andrew 
Pickens of South Carolina. She also presented an | 
autographed copy of the Charters of Freedom to 
be placed in the Chapter’s Scrapbook. 

Miss Goodrich then presented each of her 
officers with a Record book for their future work 
in the D.A.R. : 

It was a memorable evening and an auspicious 
start for a new baby chapter. eh 

Eula Wilson, Historian 


Milwaukee (Milwaukee, Wis.). The annual 
Milwaukee County Folk Fair held in November 
is sponsored by the International Institute of 
Milwaukee. 

The Side-walk Cafe displays and sells food 
from many countries. The dances of many nations 
are produced several times during the two-day 
fair. Gifts from other countries are available 
to the many interested folk who attend the affair. 

For the last four years, the Wheel and Distaff _ 
group of the Chapter has taken one of the Early 
American display booths as a Chapter project. 
This year, Mrs, Trayton G. Davis served as 
Chairman and gathered furniture for an Early 
American kitchen. From Revolutionary days 
came a tilt-top, hand-hewn table, which can 
serve as a table or a bench and contains a 
storage space in the bench into the bargain. 
From early sailing days came a seaman’s chest 
which had been around the Horn three times 
and finally wound up as a wedding chest. Tables, _ 
chairs, fireplace utensils, candlesticks and a 
spinning wheel, all suited to the times and either 
original pieces or fine copies, made up the 
display. 


In the picture, dressed in colonial costumes, 
made by members of the Wheel and Distaff group, 
are Mrs. Davis (left) and Miss Dorothy Ander- 
son who is one of the founding members of this 
Junior group. The members of the group took — 
turns during the fair to sit-in and make the 
kitchen a living scene. 


Margaret West 
Wheel and Distaff Chairman 


Oshkosh (Oshkosh, Wis.). At the regular 
January meeting the Oshkosh Chapter had the 
honor of presenting an award of merit to Margaret 
Fisher Wiliams (Mrs. Charles H.), Americani- 
zation Chairman, for her outstanding work among 
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son returned, following ' World War II, and told 
her of these ‘people he had seen in concentration 
- camps in Germany and expressed his desire to 
_ do something about them. 
aa A young Latvian girl was the first to arrive. 
She was immediately taken into the Williams’ 
home where she still lives. She was taught to 
_ speak English, instructed in driving a car and 
given the privilege of using the family car for her 
own needs. Soon after her arrival, arrangements 
% te made for a cousin and an aunt to be 
es =a to the United States, and to Oshkosh, 


by. ie they, too, were welcomed into the Williams’ 


home until other arrangements were provided. 
Another young lady was brought here and em- 
Po _ ployment was found for her. Her fiancé was next 

_ to arrive through efforts of Mrs. Williams and her 

son. Wedding plans were made and a church 
wile and reception, such as one might pro- 
vide for one’s own daughter, was arranged by Mrs, 
Williams. The last of the displaced persons 
arriving here were a young couple and their small 
daughter. They, too, were invited to the Williams 
_ home where they spent two months. 
ee In addition to the wedding, Mrs. Williams has 
given birthday parties, attended a christening, 
and invited these people as guests for Christmas 
dinners, In many other ways she has helped 
these homeless people to feel at home in their 
_ new world and because of all this, the Oshkosh 
Chapter was happy to name her as the recipient 
of the 1956 Award of Merit. 

Alma Powers (Mrs. W. W.) Fiedler 
National Defense Chairman 


Colonel Joshua Howard (Dearborn, Mich.). 
On October 15, 1955, the Chapter and guests 
athered at Newburg Cemetery, at Newburg, 

ichigan, to dedicate the marker that had been 
laced on the grave of Louisa Klumph Wilson. 
meer was the daughter of Jeremiah Klumph 
who fought in the Revolution. 


Colonel Joshua Howard Chapter marks grave: Mrs. Roy 
L. Ferguson and Mrs. Harlan Norden, great-granddaughter 
and great-great-granddaughter of Louisa Klumph Wilson, 
daughter of Revolutionary soldier. 


Three of the Chapter members are great- 
granddaughters of Louisa and claim Jeremiah 
as their ancestor. They are Mrs. Roy L. Ferguson, 
Mrs. Charles C. Wood, Mrs. Charles C. Wainer. 

According to family information Jeremiah 
Klumph is also buried at Newburg. There is 
no stone, however, and records were lost in a 
fire. As a result his grave cannot be located. 
Inasmuch as his grave cannot be marked, the 
ceremony honored both Jeremiah and his daughter. 
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Jeremiah Klumph volunteered in 1780 to serve 
as an Express Rider under Colonel Hugh Hughs 
at Albany, N. Y. He met the Post every Saturday 
morning at Claverac and delivered any letters left 
there. He frequently carried letters to and from 
General Washington at Newburg, N. Y. 

Louisa Klumph Wilson was born in 1810. She 
came to Michigan with her husband and two 
children in 1837. Jeremiah followed his children 
to Michigan where he died in 1855. 

Taking part in the program were Mrs, Theodore 
E. Beauregard, Regent; Mrs. Jerry E. Moore, 
Vice Regent; Mrs. Clarence E. Copp, Chaplain 
and the great-granddaughters. 

Mrs. William A. McManus, Historian 


Captain John Lillard (Grant County, Ky.) 
entertained in September with a buffet supper 
at the home of Mrs. John Juett, Williamstown, 
honoring the Organizing Regent, Mrs. Watson 
Tranter, and the State Officers, Mrs. Collis P. 
Hudson, Regent; Mrs. F. Clagett Hoke, Vice Re- 
gent; Mrs. Fred Osborne, Chaplain; Miss Mar- 
garet Ann Patterson, Recording Secretary; Mrs. 
Thomas Burchett, Corresponding Secretary and 
National Chairman of Membership; Mrs. W. E. 
Bach, Historian; Mrs. J. Kidwell Grannis, 
Librarian; and Mrs. Robert Hume, Treasurer, 
a member of the Chapter. 

Other guests were: Mrs. Frederick A. Wallis 
and Dr. Winona Stevens Jones, Honorary State 
Regents of Kentucky and Past National Officers; 
Mrs. G. Stanley Milligan, National Vice Chairman 
of Membership; Mrs. Louise Allen Short, Past 
State Corresponding Secretary; State Chairmen, 
Mmes. T. McConnell, T. A. Briles, W. R. 
Fleming, J. W. Switzer, W. R. LaVielle, R. R. 
Richardson, Duncan Pate, Shelton Watkins; 
Chapter Regents, Mmes. Stephen T. Davis, Stella 
Booth, Lewis Gabriel, Clinton White; the State 
Regent’s daughter, Miss Sally Ann Hudson, and 
Miss Mary Lewis. 

The Regent, Mrs. Charles Allphin, introduced 
the guests, a number of whom brought greetings, 


and paid tribute to the Organizing Regent of 
the Chapter, Mrs. Tranter, and called on her for 


a short talk. 
The State Chairman of Programs and American 


_ Music, Miss Laura Dickerson, a member of the 


Chapter, read the Constitution Week Proclama- 


tion by the Honorable J. B. Miller, Mayor of 


Williamstown and a descendant of Samuel 
A quiz on the Constitution of the United States 
was conducted by Miss Carol Brown, Chaplain, 
= divided the crowd into groups to work on 
answers. 

- Guests from a distance were entertained for 
the night in the homes of members, and the next 
day went on to Florence for the Fifth District 
Meeting. 

Laura Dickerson, Recording Secretary. 


San Andreas Lake (Millbrae, Calif.). On 
October 6, 1954, the San Andreas Lake Chapter, 
was officially organized in Millbrae, California. 
_, Robert M. Berg, Organizing Regent, pre- 
sided. 

Mrs. Harold R. Palmer, Past State Organizing 
Secretary and Mrs, Bruce L. Canaga, Honorary 


(Continued on page 516) 
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THE ANCESTRY OF NEEDHAM BRYAN 


By Linpsay M. Brien 


The ancestry of Needham Bryan, allowed to 
slumber close to three hundred years under the 
cloud of tradition, has at last come to light for 
descendants. 

More than fifty years ago the Rev. John Bryan 
Williams released his collection of records of the 
Bryan-Whitfield-Smith families. These records 
had their beginning in 1722, when Needham 
Bryan settled in North Carolina and were con- 
tinued by General Nathan Bryan Whitfield to 
1800; enlarged by General Robert Campbell and 
revised by the Rev. John Bryan Williams after 
1881 to 1899. 

The Bryan records begin with two brothers, 
John and William in Isle of Wight County and 
— in part, “The Bryans came from Ireland, 
said to have been the Royal House of Ireland. 
William Bryan, (1655-1742) by tradition de- 
scended from this Irish family but it has never 
been attested by any appeals to the genealogical 
table of the Irish family.’ (Up to 1899; since 
then many attempts have been made). 

“Alice Needham, wife of William Bryan, is 
by tradition the daughter of either Sir Robert or 
Sir Thomas Needham, and eloped with William 
Bryan, 1688-9, coming to Virginia.” The writer 
further says, 

“Investigation alone can reveal who William 
Bryan and Alice Needham were. *** His coming 
is mentioned by no authority known to us. 
Holton says nothing of him in either of his books. 
He must have come in his own craft.” 

The author evidently had some doubts about 
this tradition and it seems strange, with all the 
avenues of research open to genealogists today, 
that the revised edition of these family records 
recently published, repeats the same old tradition. 


JOHN BRYAN, SR. 


In a search for records in lower Virginia, it 
is well to keep in mind the formation and division 
of the counties. Norfolk was organized in 1636, 
under name of New Norfolk and in 1637 be- 
came Lower Norfolk and in 1691, Norfolk 
County. Nansemond County was formed in 1637, 
under name of Upper Norfolk and changed to 
Nansemond in 1642, and according to the present 
Clerk, the records were totally destroyed. Isle of 
Wight County was formed in 1637 under the 
Indian name “Warrosquyoke,” and has complete 
records, but a Clerk who does not honor cor- 
respondents with a reply. 

Deeds show that John Bryan, Sr. was in Isle 
of Wight County prior to 1652, as his land grants 
begin at that date in Lower Norfolk, Isle of 
Wight and Nansemond Counties and continue 
until 1692, and it is through these grants that 
his sons, William and John can be traced. This 
John Bryan, Sr. died 1711 in Lower Norfolk, 
intestate, but having in his life time entered 
close to 2,000 acres of land on both sides of 
the dividing line of Nansemond and Isle of 
Wight. 


Department 
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His first deed is found in Nugent’s “Cavaliers 
and Pioneers of Virginia,’ Land Grants, p. 518. 
“To John Bryan 168 acres on a branch of the 
Nansemond River, called Indian Creek (joining 
a patent to Mr. James Garrett) *** renewal 
of a patent dated 15 Oct. 1652; granted 17. 
Aug. 1664.” The Land Office, Richmond, Va. 
shows many deeds to him. Book 5, p. 123; — 
18 Mar. 1662; to John Bryan 200 acres in Upper 
Norfolk on Nansemond River on line of William 
Denson, then to Indian Creek; this land formerly 
a grant to said Bryan 20 Mar. 1659, being at 
the south side of the west branch of Nansemond _ 
(River) lying south of Indian Creek on William 
Denson’s line, being the renewal of a patent 
dated 20 Mar. 1659. 

Same, Book 8, p. 416; To John Bryan(t) 350 
— in Nansemond *** joining Robert Johnson’s 
and. 

Same, p. 540; 6 Oct. 1674; To John Bryan 
81 acres in Nansemond, joining his own land, 
William Denson’s line. 


Nazimond beginning near Robert Johnson’s line — 
to the line of Thomas Mason which land was 
granted Thomas Mason 8 Oct. 1672, etc. There 
are many more but this last one we will follow to 
his son William and to William’s son, Needham 
Bryan. 

Land Grant Office, Richmond, Va., Book 7, 
p. 133; To John Bryan 470 acres of land situated 
on the head of the branches of the Nazmond 


being paid to said Bryan as follows: 
being part of a patent for 350 acres granted said — 
Bryan 8 Oct. 1672, the remaining being waste 
land joining to the "former by and for the trans- 
portation of seven persons into the Colony; dated _ 
20 Apr. 1682. Then, Isle of Wight, Great Book, — 
Vol. 1, Part 1, p. 685; John Bryan, Sr. of the 
Lower Parish of Isle of Wight to my son William — 

Bryan of the same County and Parish for natural _ 
love and affection *** 200 acres of land being 
part of a patent to said John Bryan, Sr. bearing 
date 20 Apr. 1682. Then, Isle of Wight, Book 2, — 


John Bryan *** 270 acres near the north east 
line dividing Nansemond and Isle of Wight, — 
beginning at a pine on the road at Edward ~ 
Bryan’s line *** being part of a patent granted 
John Bryan dec’d bearing date 20 Apr. 1682. 
The deed from William to his son Needham was | 
probably recorded in Nansemond County and as 
the early records of that County were totally — 
destroyed, it is not possible to complete the 
abstract, but these three deeds covering the same 
grant of date 20 Apr. 1682, should be conclusive. - 
There is in Isle of Wight County the will i @ 
John Macland, recorded Nov. 9, 1705 (Wills > 
Deeds, Book 2, p. 473) who names his daughter — : 
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(Needham), William, John, Mary and Alice 
Bryant. This is without doubt the Alice who 
married William Bryan and were the parents of 
Needham. It may have been John, Sr. who mar- 
ried a Needham, This could be, as the Needham 
family is found across the State of Virginia from 
Accomac to Augusta Counties. One Thomas 
Needham, left a will recorded 1655 in Norfolk 
County. 

The. family of John Bryan, Jr. is likewise 
found in deeds. His wife was Sarah and they had 
sons, Samuel and Walter and a daughter who 
married Richard Gay. 

Isle of Wight Deeds, Book 5, p. 66; 23 Jan. 
1725; John Bryan, Sr. (son of John Bryan dec’d 
1711) of the Lower Parish of Isle of Wight; 
for love and affection to my son Samuel of the 
same; 220 acres after my life and my wife's 
life; part of a patent of 100 acres of land which 
was in the possession of Thomas Mason and 
sold by him to Isaac Bolter by deed 20 Nov. 
1666 and sold by said Bolter to John Bryan by 
deed 1668 and by said John Bryan to his son 
John, 14 Feb. 1680, who now conveys it to his 
son Samuel. Then the same, p. 65; 19 Nov. 1736; 
Walter Bryan of the Lower Parish of Isle of 
Wight, to my brother Samuel of same, plantation 
formerly granted Hodges Council in 1677 and 
given by will to his daughter Christian Bryan, 
wife of Edward Bryan and the said land con- 
veyed by John Bryan son and heir of said Chris- 
tian Bryan to James Bryant and by James Bryant 
to me and by me to Samuel, 19 Nov. 1736. Same, 
p. 188; Walter Bryan of Isle of Wight County 
for love to my brother-in-law, Richard Gay, 200 
acres being part of a patent granted Thomas 
Mason 29 Nov. 1666 *** except ten feet square 
where lyeth buried my mother Sarah Bryan, near 
the south branch of the Nansemond. 


@ 


TOWLES FAMILY OF SOUTH CAROLINA 


An account of the settling of the Towles family 
in Virginia appeared in the April 1955 issue of 
the D.A.R. Magazine. This article referred to 
John Towles, son of Stokeley Towles and Ann 
Vallott Towles, who married Margaret Daniel in 
Middlesex County, Virginia, Christ Church Regis- 
ter, Oct. 9, 1735, and moved to South Carolina 
where they settled at what was known as the 
Old Ninety-Six District, now Edgefield County, 
South Carolina. 

For the sake of posterity and for genealogical 
purposes, it is desired here to trace at least one 
line from John and Margaret Daniel Towles to 
the present day. 

We know that John Towles and Margaret 
had three children: John, James and Oliver. 

John married Sarah Ann Rountree in Edge- 
field County about 1785; died there where his 
estate was administered May 5, 1814. John and 
Sara Ann Towles had several children, one of 
whom was James, born 1790, married Mary Ann 
Watts of Laurens County, S. C., born Feb. 23, 
1804. This James and Mary Ann were married 
in 1820 and moved to Bryan County, Ga., where 
James died in 1857. (See Snowden’s History of 
South Carolina, Volume V, page 14). They had 
five sons, one of whom was Daniel Freeman 
Towles, born Dec. 22, 1821, Bryan County, Ga. 
and died 1875 in Charleston kommty, S. C., where 
he is buried. 
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Daniel Freeman Towles first married Ann 
English, born 1824 in Bryan County, Ga. where 
she died in 1855. Daniel’s second wife was 


Caroline Lewis of Georgia. Daniel Freeman 
Towles and Ann English Towles also had five 
sons, one of whom was Francis Winfield Towles, 
grandfather of the writer. Francis was born 
Feb. 29, 1848, Bryan County, Ga., died Charleston 
County, Jan. 19, 1927 and was buried in St. Law. 
rence Cemetery, Charleston, S. C. 

Francis Winfield Towles wrote of his father 
as follows: “My father (Daniel Freeman Towles) 
when the war first broke out between the North 
and the South made up the first Georgia Regi- 
ment and was offered every office from colonel 
down. He would accept nothing but Orderly 
Sergeant of the first company which he organized. 
This offer was made in my presence. He also 
served in the War with Mexico and carried from 
the field General Green when the General’s leg 
was shot off, and, during the Confederate War, 
General Green’s men took father a prisoner. As 
soon as General Green found this out he ordered 
his release.” Francis also wrote of himself: “I 
also served a little while under age in the Con- 
federate War.” He was only 14 years of age at 
the time he served in the War Between the States. 

Francis Winfield Towles, son of Daniel Free- 
man and Ann English Towles, married three 
times: First to Ann Allsbrook who died in 1876. 
They had issue Josephone Towles McSwiney and 
Ella Towles, both of whom live at the Towles 
Plantation on Wadmalaw Island, S. C. His 
second wife was Mary Quinn Geraty Towles 
whom he married February 1878 as recorded in 
St. Philomena’s Church Records, Yonges Island, 
S. C. They had issue: Frank E. Towles, Daniel 
Q. Towles and Beatrice Towles Perry, all de- 
ceased. Beatrice married Arthur W. Perry, De- 
cember 23, 1895 in Charleston, S. C. and had 
issue: Chester N. Perry, Alma Perry Livingston 
and Frank T. Perry who died in December 1955. 

The compiler of this article, Alma Perry 
Livingston, granddaughter of Francis Winfield 
Towles, is married to Otis W. Livingston, now 
Chairman of S. C. Tax Commission, Columbia, 
S. C. Otis Livingston is veteran of World War I. 
Their children are John Fraser and Otis W. 
Livingston, Jr., veterans of World War II and 
the Korean conflict. 

Francis Winfield Towles married, thirdly, Anne 
Schaffer after the death of Mary Towles in 1898, 
and they had issue: Fred Towles, deceased, 
James Towles, deceased, Janice Towles Taber, 
now living at Moncks Corner, S, C., Baker 
Towles, who lives in Charleston County, S. C. 
and John Towles, the youngest son. John, who 
now owns the Towles Plantation on Wadmalaw 
Island was named for the first John Towles who 
came to S. C. and was killed by Tories. (See 
Southern Literary Journal—July 1838, Volume 4). 
— Alma P. (Mrs. Otis W.) Livingston 
Ann Pamela Cunningham Chapter, 

South Carolina 


Shir 


NEW YORK STATE CENSUS RECORDS 


We are reminded by Miss Allie M. VanHeusen 
of Amsterdam Chapter, Amsterdam, New York, 
that New York State had a state census every 
ten years for a long time. The 1855, 1865, and 
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1875 census records are especially helpful for 
they give the place of birth of the individuals in 
the family, including the name of the county 
whether in or out of New York State. 

These State Census Records are to be found 
in the county seats and are more readily accessi- 
ble than the Federal Census. 

It is also helpful to remember that in New 
York state the early Germans often followed the 
Dutch method of naming the children—not 
always, but often enough to make it worth while 
to give the idea a try. 

For the study of this method, consult the 
March 1953 issue of the National Genealogical 
Society Quarterly, “Dutch Systems in Family 
Naming—New York and New Jersey.” ‘This 
article is continued in the December 1953 issue. 
The address of the Society is 3123 Adams Mills 
Road, Washington 10, D. C. 


Warner-Lewis-Rush-Scott-Thomas—W 4d. like 
to corr. with Rush deses. who came fr. Catherine 
Lewis & Wm. Rush. Catherine was dau. of John 
Lewis & Elizabeth Warner of Gloucester Co., Va. 

Also wd, like to corr. with any Scott descs. 
whose ances. liv. in Louisa Parish, Va., at time 
of Rev. War. Capt. Wm. Scott, a minute man & 
fought in Ga. regt. which was rec. fr. Va., came 
fr. Louisa Parish, Va., which was part of Hanover 
Co. at that time. Anx. to who his f. & m. were.— 
Mrs. James Cary Pegues, 610 Poplar St., Green- 
wood, Miss. 

Trimble-Robinson-Moffett-Moody—Wd. like 
all poss. inf. & sources on ancs. Margaret Trimble 
who mar. Wm. Robinson ca. 1750/55. I thk. fr. 
Va. Their dau., Rebecca Robinson, b. 1-22-1764, 
d. 7-2-1843, mar. Wm. Moffett, b. 2-1-1763, d. 2-4- 
1787. Wd. also like inf. on Wm. Robinson’s fam. 
His f. was James Robinson who mar. Margaret 
Moody.—Mrs. Dan H. Priest, 5809 El Campo, 
Fort Worth, Tex. 

Moss - Herrin - Steele - Clary - Armstrong - 
Price—James Moss & w., Sarah Virginia, were 
b. (date?) in Va. & mar. there bef. 1804. Names 
of 5 sons: William b. 1804; Matthew b. 1807; 
James Jr.; Madison; Zachariah. By 1818, they 
had mig. to Hempstead Co., Ark. James Moss d. 
in Ark. 1833. 2nd son, Matthew was 43 yrs. old 
when he mar. Jane Herrin (Herron) in 1850. 
Her pars. were James & Laura Steel Herrin. 
John Steele was f. of Laura Steele Herrin. Va. 
recs. prove that James Moss was a commissioner 
when Scott Co., Va. was for. out of Russell Lee 
& Wash. Cos. Need to est. D.A.R. ancs. & seek 
pars. & names of James & Sarah V. Moss & 
D.A.R. ancs. on Steele & Herrin lines also needed. 

Also abt. 1783 John Clary of Rowan Co., N. C. 
area, mar. Miss (?) Price. Need pars. of John 
Clary & of his w. Want to est. Rev. ancs., if any. 
They had sons John, Wm. & Zachariah & the 
name Elijah (Elisha) appears in sev. gens. of 
this fam. Their son, John Clary Jr., mar. Rhoda 
Armstrong in 1812. They had 11 ch., settling in 
Clary Grove, Ill. 1819. Rhoda Armstrong was ch. 
of Robert Armstrong, Rev. sol. Want to est. 
parentage of John Clary & of Miss Price. Will 
exc. data.—Mrs. Herbert Alexander, 1253 Brent- 
wood, Corpus Christi, Tex, 


Bruce - Satterwhite - Wiggins - Campbell 
Who were pars. & gd.pars, Reachel Bruce, b. 17—, 
Gloucester Co., Va.; d. 1800, Alex., Va.? Had 
5 sis.: Mrs. Davis, Mrs. Buckstrom, Mrs. Brown, 
Mrs. Boyers & Mrs. Boyers of Richmond, Va, & 
Ga. Reachel Bruce mar. Jerimiah Satterwhite in 
Gloucester Co., Va.; md. to Alexandria, Va. wh. 
5 ch. w.b.: Jerimiah Jr., mar. & md. to Richmond, 
Va., had 4 sons & 2 daus.; Jacob, unmar.; Vir- 
ginia, unmar.; Rachel, mar. Sylvester Welch, Far- 
quier Co., Va.; Mary Ann Elizabeth b. 1812, 
mar. Samuel Loudoun Campbell b. 1808, Alex., 
Va. Other last names in this fam. conn, are: 
Shackleford, Murray, Harry, Hable, Ashton. Who 
were pars. & gd.pars. of Jerimiah Satterwhite b. 
1700, Gloucester Co., Va.? 

Also inf. des. for Caroline (?) Wiggins/ 
Wiggons/Wiggans b. ?; d. Alexandria, Va.; 
mar. when? to Loudoun Campbell b, 1778, Dor- 
chester Co., Md.? Quantico, Va.?, d. Dec. 18, 
1837, Alex., Va. Ch.: Thomas Sargent; William 
Warter; Caroline; John Wesley; Samuel Loudoun 
Campbell b. 1808, mar. Mary Ann Elizabeth 
Satterwhite; all b. in Alex., Va. Loudoun b, 1778, 
mar. (2) Hetty Gibbons; (3) Ann Smith ?; (4) 
Mary Martha Lynch? 

Also Wm. Campbell, bro. of Loudoun, b. 
1779/80; mar. (1) Rebecca Wallace, Nov. 20, 
1802, Somerset Co., Md.; ch.: Wm. R., Julia & 
Rebecca Wallace Campbell. Julia mar. Jacob 
Smith & had 2 sons. Rebecca mar. John Smith; 
ch.: Eliya, John, Elizabeth, James, Catherine, 
Julia & Jefferson. Does this line of John & Jacob 
Smith have relshp. to Leah (Smith) Campbell, 
m. of Loudoun & Wm. Campbell? Wm. Campbell 
mar. (2) Elizabeth Smedly b. 1784, d. June 6, 
1853, Alex., Va. Their ch.: James J. & Elizabeth 
Campbell. Elizabeth mar. C. C. Berry; ch.: 
Duglas, Reachel, Annie, Alice, Ida, Tampa Berry. 
Wd. app. any inf. on these lines—Mrs. Barnard 
633 Neff Road, Grosse Pointe 30, 

ich. 

Williams - Wescott - Nibbs-La Valley - Sher- 
man / Shearman - Worth - Swain - Heath - 
Folger-Morrell—Albert L. Williams b. 2-12- 
1879, Osceola, N. Y.; d. Herkimer, N. Y. 4-23-1946, 
is sd. to be desc. fr. Roger Williams, founder 
of R. I. Can anyone furn. proof as to wh. son he 
is desc. thru.? Neither his name, or that of his 
f. or gd.f. are in the Roger Williams Gen. pub. 
abt. 10 yrs. ago. His f. was Henry Rozell Wil- 
liams b. 5-13-1851, Camden, N. Y.; d. 10-?-1918, 
Utica, N. Y. His gd.f. was Sylvanus Williams b. 
?-11-1826; d. where & when in 1900? His (AI- 
bert) w. was Cora Wescott b. 9-7-1879, Oak 
Opening, N. Y., d. 1-24-1947, Herkimer, N. Y. 
His m. was Sarah Nibbs, b. & d. when & where? ; 
mar. ca. 1876, Camden, N. Y. Gd.m. was Electa 
La Valley b. 10-13-1829, where?, d. 6-11-1896, 
where? mar. 7-8-1846, Parentage of both Sarah 
Nibbs & Cora Wescott des. 

Also inf. re d. date of Electa’s pars., Henry 
La Valley b. Frankfort, N. Y. 11-24-1800; mar. 
2-24-1820 at Frankfort to Elizabeth Shearman/ 
Sherman b. 8-3-1803 Peterboro, N. Y., d. 1-31- 
1892 Allen’s Grove, Wis. 

Also want b. & d. dates of pars. of Elizabeth 
Shearman, Benjamin Shearman, mar. 12-13-1787 
Elizabeth Worth b. Apponagansett (now Dart- 
mouth, Mass.) (acc. vit. recs. of Dart.) Parentages 
wanted Benjamin Shearman. Dates & places of b. 
& d. of pars. of Elizabeth Worth: f., John Worth, 
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d. 4-30-1789, mar. 3-1/7-1753 to Abagail Swain. 
Want parentage of John Worth. 

Abagail’s pars. were Stephen who mar. 11-29- 
1734 to Catherine Heath. All dates wanted of 
both her pars. Stephen’s f. was John Swain, Jr., 
sd. to be lst white ch. b. in Nantucket, Mass. 
1664. He d. 11-29-1738. Mar. Experience Folger, 
when? Her data des. His pars.? Her pars., Peter 
Folger b. 1618 Norwich, Eng., d. at Nantucket, 
Mass & Mary Morrell b. also Norwich, d. 1704 
Nantucket, mar. 1644 Martha’s Vineyard. Esp. 
int. in desc. fr. Roger Williams but anx. to compl. 
any line for Rev. ser. for D.A.R. papers. Will 
gladly corrs. w. any descs. on any line.—Mrs. 
Gladys Durand, R.F.D. No. 3 Frankfort, N. Y. 

Marshall - Malone - Davidson - Swann— 
Want names of pars. of Thos. M. Marshall, d. 
nr. Huntsville, Ala., 8-23-1849; b. Kershaw Dst., 
S. C. 1790; mar. Margaret Malone, dau. Sgt. 
Wm. Malone, Rev. sol. Also wish name of 
Malone’s f.; name of Anne Davidson's pars.: she 
b. 2-14-1790, Rowan Co., N. C.; mar. Isaac Swann, 
Irish immig., b. on ocean 3-14-1781 (Bib. recs.) 
Dau. mar. Benj. T. Marshall 9-13-1833.—Mrs. 
Charles A. Neal, 728 N. Jefferson St., Jackson, 

iss, 

Cobbs-Briggs—Urgent! Need parentage, w. 
dates, if poss. of Hannah Cobb who mar. Amos 
Briggs 11-25-1773 at Norton, Mass. Amos was 
b. in Norton, Mass., 9-24-1748; d. in Petersham, 
Mass., 4-24-1833. Hannah (Cobb) Briggs d. Peter- 
sham 9-27-1822, age 68. Corrs. inv. They are my 
t.gt.gd. pars.—Mrs, Willis L. Irish, 1576 Glencoe 
t., Denver 20, Col. 

Stembel - Schmidt - Lowe - Castle - Smith - 
Harshman-Protzman—W 4d. like all poss. inf. on 
Clara Stembel (Mrs. C. S.) Schmidt of La Jolla, 
Calif., b. 1844, dau. Adm. Roger Nelson Stembel, 
1810-1900. 

Also want date of d., pl. of bu. & data on ch. 
for Sarah Michael Lowe b. 1803; w. of Elias 
Lowe 1798-1863 (he bu. Rolling Prairie Cem., 
Kankakee Twp. LaPorte Co., Ind.) U.S. cen. 1870 
repts. her as liv. w. son, Elias M., a law., in 
LaPorte City. 

Also wd. like all poss. inf. on Frederick 
Stembel, Jr., 7-17-1779/5-23-1868 of Xenia, O.; 
ch.: Jacob, 1802-1850; Ann Eliza. 1807-1863; John 
N. 1810-1856. All bur. Woodland Cem., Xenia, O. 

Also all inf. on follow: Lewis (Ludwig) 
Michael, Jr. of Middletown area of Fred. Co., 
Md., b. ca 1790; d. 1870; mar. 3-18-1815 Nancy 
Castle; ch.: Ann Louise, 1816-1889, mar. 1840 
John Miller, 1802-1878 & liv. Middletwn. area; 
Anna Maria, 1822-1890, unmar.; liv. same area; 
Pe Michael 1825—?, in later life md. to 
Wash., D. C.; Lewis, 1825-1900, unmar. of Cham- 
paign Co., O.; Ann Catherine, 1835-1918, mar. 
1854 John W. Castle, 1827-1906, liv. Middle. 
area. 

Also all poss. inf. on follow.: Dr. Edwin Smith, 
1803-1876 of Dayton, O.; mar. 11-21-1827 Caro- 
line Stembel, 1804-1844; ch.: Wm. H., 1829-1856; 
Louisa (Mrs. Joseph C. Peirce), 1831-1857; 
Roger N., 1833-1834; Stephen F., 1835-1866; 
Lillie, 1838-1854; Edwin B., 1841-1871; Theodore, 
1843-1844; Caroline (Mrs. Awl), 1844-1878. Dr. 
Smith mar. (2) Laura W.; ch.: John Wiley, 
1847-1908; Wm. J., 1848-?. Most bur. Woodland 
Cem., Dayton, O. 

Also all poss. inf. on foll.: Joseph Harshman, 
10-24-1820/2-12-1898, Land owner & miller of 


Mont., Green & Clark Co.’s, O., mar. 1845 Caro- 
line Protzman, 1823-1909; ch.: Eliz. P., 1846-1922 
unmar.; Laura H., 1847-1931, mar. Nixon; Jona- 
than, 1849-1874; Henry P., 1850-1933 of Dayton, 
O.; Mary Catherine, 1851-1934, unmar.; Abigail 
Caroline, 1852-1922, unmar.; Susan Beckel, 1853- 
1929, unmar.; Joseph Jr., 1855-1907 of Mena, 
Ark.; Nettie E., 1857-1941, unmar.; John, 1859-? ; 
Frank, 1860-?; Reuben, 1802-1869; Irene L., 
1867-1944, mar. John B. Simpson; Annie M. 
1869-?, mar. Daniel Kiser. Most bur. Woodland 
Cem., Dayton, O.—Mrs. S, M. McLean, 101 West 
Maple St., Bancroft, Mich. 

Scarborough-Williams—Inf. want. as to the 
sons & gd. ch. of Col. Edmund Scarborough, 
b. 1611, d. 1671 & Mary Martiau (Martian), 
dau, of Nicholas Martiau, Va. 

Also want to learn w.’s name of David Williams 
of Pr. Geo. Co., Va. David came fr. Pa. & serv. 
in Rev. War. A son, Joseph Carter was b. 1806.— 
Mrs. W. R. McCall, 409 Hill St., La Grange, Ga. 

Cooper - Minugh - Campbell - Clement— 
Wd. app. inf. rel. to James B. Cooper, Rev. off., 
b. Mar. 6, 1761, Bucks Co., Pa.; d. Haddonfield, 
N. J., Feb. 5, 1854, Is middle name Britton or 
Benj.? Who were his gd.pars.? What is w.’s 
name? Need her ancs. Their 2 sons: Benjamin 
Cooper, naval off., b. ca 1793, N. J.; d. June 1, 
1850, Bklwn., N. Y. & James Morgan Cooper, 
naval off., b. July 7, 1799, N. J.; d. June 24, 
1868, Greenville, N. J. Benjamin had 3 daus.: 
Agnes, Rebecca & Anna—one mar. Bird/Byrd.? 
James Morgan Cooper mar. (2) Nancy Pollite/ 
Pollet. Where? When? Her pars.? Their 2 daus.: 
Mary Ann Cooper, b.? & Rebecca Morgan Cooper, 
b. Oct. 18, 1841. Mary Ann mar. James R. Minugh 
of Communipau, N. J. Rebecca Morgan Cooper 
mar. Loudoun Campbell of Alex., Va. They were 
mar. Apr. —, 1860, Communipau, N. J. Where 
was Rebecca b.? Fam. names are Van Horn, 
Simmons, Britton, Welch, Arbuckle. James B. 
Cooper mar. (2) Nov. 26, 1818, Elizabeth Clement 
b. 1780, Gloucester, N. J., d. 1855, Camden Co., 
N. J. Their son, Alexander Cooper, mar. Hannah 
Clement. Their dau. mar. Henry Genet Taylor.— 
Mrs. Barnard Thompson, 633 Neff Rd., Grosse 
Pointe 30, Mich. 

Williams - Miller - Brown - Sillyman - Rose- 
berry - Glenn - McClelland - Crawford—Wish 
dates, places, etc., of pars. Catherine Williams b. 
1778, prob. Northampton Co., Pa.; d. 1846, Beaver 
Co., Pa.; mar, Robert Miller b. 1770/1, Northamp- 
ton Co., Pa., d. 1815 Beaver Co., Pa. Robert's bro., 
Alexander Miller mar. sis. of Catherine Williams 
(given name unk.) Bel. they d. Beaver Co., Pa. 

Also want all inf. with dates & ples. of par- 
entage names of bros. & sis. of Mary Brown, 
1761-1833; mar. Alexander Sillyman, b. 1764 
Northampton Co., Pa.—1846 (Bib. recs.) They 
liv. in Northumberland Co. for awhile after Alex. 
left North. Co. & both d. Beaver Co., Pa. Mary 
is bel. to have bros. Charles & Wm. who also 
liv. in Northampton & Northumberland Cos. 

Also want giv. names of hus, of these sis.: 
Jane (Glenn) Roseberry; Elizabeth (Glenn) 
Porter; Lydia (Glenn) Erwin/Irwin. Also paren- 
tage of their f., James Glenn, who d. 1828/9 in 
Fayette Twp., Allegheny Co., Pa. 

Also want parentage of Martha McClelland, 
1780-1837, w. of Robert Crawford, 1766-1846. 
Both bu. in Beaver Co., Pa. Martha had bro., 
Robert McClelland who mar. Rebecca Crawford 
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who may have been sis. or some other rel. of 
abv. Robert Crawford. Thank you for your help. 
—Mrs. Albert J. Caven, 2415 N.E. 41st Ave., 
Portland 13, Ore. 

Pendleton-Thomas—Wd. like b., mar, & d. 
of Ann Thomas pars. & gr.pars. Ann mar. Henry 
Pendleton, b. 1740-1798, Culpeper Co., Va. Their 
dau., Johanna Pendleton mar. Jesse Smith, Cul- 
peper Co., Va. Want def. inf. re. pars. of Jesse 
Smith who was fr, an old est. Va. fam. Did his 
pars. come to Ky. where Jesse & w. liv. near 
Danville, Ky.? When was his son Abraham Smith 
b.? Jesse Smith & w. Johanna mar. 1796, Their 
son Abraham’s birth, by Ky. cens. is giv. as 1791. 
Must have been 1797 but can’t find him as sol. 
of 1812. He mar. 1816 so he was quite yg. when 
he ent. the war if he was b. 1797. Thank you for 
any help.—Mrs. Dan Priest, 5809 El Campo Ter., 
Fort Worth, Tex. 

Farmer-Jobe-Dillard- Petty—Want names & 
dates of pars. Sarah Farmer, 30-40 in 1840 cen. 
of Lawrence Co., Tenn.; mar. 1820 John Jobe b. 
1801, d. 1889 Alcorn Co., Miss. 1820 cen. Lawr. 
Co. lists Joseph Farmer & Ezekiel Farmer. Recs. 
of Lawr. Co, show Ist Ct. held at house owned 
by Dr. Joseph Farmer; also that Jos. Farmer 
deeded 4 slaves to his dau., Eliza in 1822. No 
ment. of other ch. In appl. for pens, in 1833— 
S 16112—Ezekiel Farmer, age 69, says he was b. 
S. C.; ent. serv. 1778; serv. under Gen. Green & 
Capt. Blassinger. In 1800 he md. to Tenn. wh. 
he liv. 6 yrs., then went to Ky. back to Tenn. & 
1820 md. Miami Co., O. wh. he d. D.A.R. mark. 
his grave. Was Jos. or Eze. Farmer the f. of 
Sarah? Since the cen. lists Ezk. near John Jobe 
& the recs, of Lawrence Co. often ment. them 
tog., it seems there might be a conn. 

Also want names & dates of pars, of Laura 
Dillard, lst w. Stephen Petty b. 1774, d. 1850, of 
Chatham Co., N. C. Ch.: John Tapley b. 1802, 
mar. Maria Neal; Winship Stephen b. 1804, mar. 
Mary Carlos, md. to Tex.; Betsy b. 1806, mar. 
Gray Bynum; George; Nancy b. 1810, mar. John 
Brantley, md. Haywood Co., Tenn.—Miss Kath- 
erine Reynolds, 4211 Caroline St., Houston 4, 
Tex. 

Wigal-Beeson—Philip Wigal/Woigle of Mar- 
tinsburg, W. Va. had ch.: John; Elizabeth; 
Michael; Polly Shaffer; Sarah Beatty; Catherine 
Bedinger: Margaret King; Hannah Levy; Chris- 
tina Butts; also dec. son who mar. wid. Ruth 
Beeson who had ch. (Hiram, ak & Lawson 
Beeson) and had a son John Wigal. Desire inf. 
on Wigal fam. or desc. of John Wigal—Henry H. 
Beeson, 5205 Swiss Ave., Dallas 14, Tex. 

Temple-Hollis—Who were pars. John Temple 
b. 11-26-1804?; d, 1-3-1851 in or nr. Chester 
Co., Pa.; w. Hannah Hollis. Wish mar., b. & d. 
dates of his pars. His bros. were Thomas b. 4 
22-1796; Joseph b. 7-25-1798; Richard b, 9-12- 
1807; James b. 7-27-1810. 

Also wish inf. on Thomas Temple who d. abt. 
1854 & whose w. was prob. Ann. All prob. b. in 
or nr. Chester Co., Pa. Glad to exc. data.—Mrs. 
Wm. L. Frakes, 508 S. 3rd St., Effingham, III. 

Williams-DeFields—Wanted: any inf. re pars. 
or fam. of Cornelius Williams, esp. name of f. 


* Cornelius, acc. to his Mex. & Civil War discharge, 


b. 1809 in Chittenden or Chittendon Co., Vt.; 
1880 cen. states his f. also b. in Vt.; no ans. on 


m. Alpheus Williams whose mar, rec. is ment. in 
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West. b. 1791/5 Kent Co, Del. mar. Lebanon, 


Vt. recs. might have been 1 bro., for Cornelius 
named 1 of his sons, Alpheus. Fam. trad.: Cor- | 
nelius was a 7th son; lost 1 par., the = 
remar.; he ran away fr. home at early age; he — 
mig, to Canada abt. 1830; mar. Betsey DeFields, | 
dau. of James in 1835; she had bro. Peter, sis. 
Annie & Phoeby; she was b. 1818 & mar. in | 
Mosa Twp., then London Dst., Up. Can. The _ 
Williams Ra were in Mich. 1837, Any clue on 
Williams fam. in Vt. will be app.—Mrs. A. H. 
Tebben, Jr., Route No. 1, Tecumseh, Kans. . 

Thompson-O’ Donohue—Wd. app. inf. rel. 
John Thompson b. Tenn. ?, N. C., ?, Va. ?,— 
mar. ? Catherine O’Donohue b. ?, 3 sons: Robert, 
John & William. John mar., had 4 ch.: James, — 
Hempstead, David, — Jane mar. ..?.. Welch. | 
William, b. ? mar. .. McCulloch, had 5 ch.: | 
Liza, Juliet, Marea, ‘Ann Penny, Robert J. 
Juliet mar. ..?.. Mitchell, had 2 ch.: William, 
Edward. Ann P. mar. ..?.. “Wills/Willson/ 
Wilson, had Harriet who mar. Gen. Ferry. Robert _ 
J. mar. Barbara Wilson, dau. of Benj. & Barbara 
(Bullock) Wilson, had 6 ch.: William R. Oakley, 
Robert J., Fanny Goodyear, Emma, C ine. 
Wm. R. mar. Virginia Ann Campbell, dau. of | 
Alexander & Selena (Huntington) Campbell. — 
Robert J. mar. Mary Ayers. Oakley, mar. Virginia 
Fogg. Catherine mar. J. T. Brown, Fanny Good- _ 
year mar. B, Wilson. Des, ancs. for John & Cath- 
erine (O’Donohue) Thompson & Rev. rec., if any. 
—Mrs, Barnard Thompson, 633 Neff Rd., Grosse | 
Pointe 30, Mich. ‘ 

Wooten - Hewes - Aldrige - Grainger - 
Bush—Int. in obt. inf. on fams. of Peter Bond 
Wooten, s. of John Wooten & Sarah Hewes of © 
Lenoir Co., N. C. & gr.son of Shadrach Wooten. 
Does anyone kn. his mar. date? b. date? Who © 
were pars. Esther Aldrige Wooten, w. of Peter 
Bond Wooten? = 

Also wish inf. on John Grainger, d. Horry Co., 
S. C. 1826. Have been told rec. that he is son of 
Wm. Grainger of N. & gd.son of Caleb 
Grainger. Want proof. 

Also inf. re Jasper Bush, Rev. sol, of Camden 
Dat,, S. C, Oglethorpe Co., Ga., 1836 & w., 
Polly. Who was gee! ?—Mrs. Samuel S. Wood, 
332 Brahan Blvd., San Antonio 2, Tex. 

Hancoc k-West- Prentice — Wm. 


Hancock b. 


1789, Va./Md. 8-23-1812, mar. (Amelia) Neely _ 


Wilson Co., Tenn.—surety—Major Hancock; 
remd. to Vincennes, Ind, ca. 1817; md. Perry- 
ville, Mo. (where they liv.) & d., 1851 & 1852, 
respt. Wm. Hancock, des. of Nathaniel Hancock 
mar. (1) 3-8-1663 Mary Prentice, dau. Joanne 
& Henry Prentice. He was in coz. category to 
Gov. John Hancock of Mass. or perh. nephew cat. — 
Desire very much Wnm.’s f.’s full name, b., d., 
mar. dates, to whom mar., also dates & names — 
of gd.f. & Rev. War ser.—Mrs. Robert M. Gamble, 
2352 Strathmore Circle, Memphis 3, Tenn. is 
McCartney—Data des. on Dugal & Wm. Mc- | 
Cartney, both list. 1790 cen. of Franklin Co., 
Pa. Maiden names of wives & list of ch. esp. 
des. Data also des. on James McCartney listed in 
early cen. of Deny Twp., Westmoreland Co., Pa.—_ 
Mrs. Faye Shaw, 404 Indiana St., Neodesha, Kan. 
Robertson-Mann—Davis, in will, names bro. 
Charles: devises “money in Va. to w., Frances,” 
had bro. Jas. d. 1748 Louisa Co., Va.; prob. 
other bros.—Israel, Matthew, etc. Of whom were 
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will w. sd. names; sup. be b. Va. 1750 David in 
Albemarle Co. later rec. land grants in Edgefield 
Co., S. C., d. 1774 Tryon Co. (Lincoln Co.) N. C. 
There is a conn. w. Mann fam. sev., gen. repeat 
name Jesse Mann R. was their m. a Mann 
had bro. Jesse. Be most grateful for help.— 
Esther B. Balliet, 706 Magnolia St., New Smyrna 
Beach, Fla. 

Sanders-Hamilton-Thomason — Rev. Moses 
Sanders, Rev. sol. b. 1742 in Eng. (dur. Rev. was 
in Iredell Co., N. C.) d. 1817 in Franklin Co., 
now Banks, Ga.; mar. bef. 1771 in Augusta Co., 
Va. to Sallie Hamilton; serv. in Con. army at 
Battle of King’s Mtn.; as Rev. Moses Sanders fd. 
many Bapt. Chs. His son, Aaron, b. in Va., was 
mar. 3 times: (1) Dec. 31, 1796 to Banja Sanders 
(coz.?); (2) Feb. 14, 1805, Nancy Rose (both 
mars. perf. by Rev. John Littlejohn in Loudon 
Co.—see Mar. recs. Film Va. L8j, Pt. 1, pp. 6 & 
23; (3) Feb. 14, 1817 Mourning Thomason (Ga. 
D. A. R. Hist. Coll. Vol. 1, p. 182). Want date 
of Aaron’s b.; want date of b., pars. & esp. date 
of d. for Banja Sanders & proof that her last ch., 
Daniel, b. Jan. 8, 1805 was b. in Va. Daniel, 
ment. in gd.f.’s will, d. Aug. 2, 1875, Franklin, 
now Banks, Ga. Wd. like dates of b. & d. of 
Nancy Rose & Mourning Thomason & their par- 
entage.—Mrs. S. P. Rees, 137 Huntington Rd., 
N. W., Atlanta 9, Ga. 

Hays-Rawlings-Norris — Complete parentage 
wanted of Notley Hays, Flushing, Belmont Co., 
O., b. ca. 1760 Barnesville, Montgomery Co., Md., 
son Wm. Hays; mar. Rawlings, lic. d. 
Dec. 2, 1788 in Fred. Co., Md. This fam, was 
of Wash. Co., Md. in 1798 & soon after md. to 
Belmont Co., O., where he bec. a ld.owner. Notley 
Hayes d. there Jan. 12, 1843 “upwards of 80 yrs. 
of age, w.o. prev. illness.” 9 ch.: wish to locate 
descs.: William; Brice; Levi; George; Patience, 
mar. Burkett; Mariah, mar. Abraham Crouch; 
Mary, mar. Waterman; Sarah, mar. Perry Hulse; 
Eliza, mar. James Glessner. The sis. of Notley 
Hays, Mary (Hays), w. of Wm. Norris, was also 
of Belmont Co., O. Her will was dated Feb. 1811. 
Norris ch. as follows: Thomas John; George; 
Otho, Luther; Benjamin William; Sarah mar. 
Martin; Ann Moreah; Eliza; Mary Ann.—R. G. 
Smith, 487 Union Ave., Laconia, N. H. 

Dobbin-Wilson—Will give $10 for the Rev. 
War servs. of John Dobbin who mar. Jane Wil- 
son (or Janette) in Williamsburg Dst., S. C. 
1774; had a posthumous son b. Apr. 1781. Tk. 
John Dobbins was k. dur. Furgerson’s invasion. 
The rec. must be acceptable to the D. A. R. & my 
line. I think his est. was in Sumpter, S. C.—Mrs. 
Annie B. Dobbin Gowen, 1710 Mary Ave., Bay 
City, Tex. 

Morrison-Miller—Was Hugh Morrison who 
d. Hanover Twp., Beaver Co., Pa., abt. 1839 & f. 
of Hugh, James, Agnes, Elizabeth & Samuel as 
ment. in Orphans’ Ct. proc. Mar. 1841, related to 
Hugh Morrison of the same twp. (1800-1852), 
the hus. of Elizabeth Miller (1802-1884), Wash. 
Co., Pa.?—Mrs. Mary Morrison Shike, 2503 N. 
49, Lincoln, Neb. 

Robinson-Holgate-Weeks—Wd. like par.age 
& b.twn. of Ebenezer Robinson who liv. S. Hero, 
Vt. fr. at least 1796-1827. His sons were prob. 
Ebenezer, Jr., Charles H., Warren Ames, George- 
Washington, Anson & poss. John & Simeon Robin- 
son. There were 3 daus. 1 named Eunice. The 
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bros. md. to Troy, Walworth Co., Wis. abt. 1837; 
all owned sect. of land in Troy. Does anyone have 
Bible recs. or prf. re relationship or ancs. of this 
Ebenezer, Sr.? He mar. Eunice Holgate June 
1799, Milton, Vt. Some of his gd.ch. sett. Milton 
& Burlington, Vt. Anson, son of Eben., Sr., mar. 
Lydia Boardman, both of S. Hero, Vt. in 1821. 
Eben. Jr. mar. Harriet Peirce, dau. Abel & Sarah 
(Sally) Weeks Peirce of Ga., Franklin Co., Vt. 
1824. George Washington Robinson, son of Eben. 
Sr., mar. Adaline Caldwell in Troy, Wis. Tl. this 
was his 2nd mar. as 1840 cens. in Troy, Wis., 
lists young ch. in his household. Enice Holgate 
was dau. of Asa of Dummerston & Essex, Vt. & 
twin to Lucy Holgate Learned, b. 1776 in Dum- 
merston. Does anyone kn. parentage & b. twn. of 
Dr. James Holgate of Essex Co., Mass. in 1690? 
Same of Sarah (Sally) Weeks, b. acc. to her 
wid.’s pens. on Jan. 3, 1760; liv. in Bennington, 
Vt. at time of her mar. to Abel Peirce; d. 
Georgia, Vt. Eben. Jr., Anson & Charles H. 
Robinson all d. & bur. Walworth Co., Wis., Troy 
or nearby. Will app. corr. with anyone who has 
data on any of above.—Mrs. Warner T. Ball, 4161 
East 16th Ave., Denver 20, Col. 

Lyon-Bonnell-King—Inf. wanted on _ parent- 
age of w. of Thomas Lyon, b. Apr. 26, 1784, N. J., 
prob. Newark; his dau. Mary Ann, b. Sept. 11, 
1810, N. J.; mar. (1) Bonnell; (2) Alex- 
ander C. King.—Berdena King, Rte. Box 249, 
Parkville, Mo. 

Powell-Mahan-Allen—Want names of pars. 
& b.pl. of Lewis R. Powell, b. ca. 1793; d. ca. 
1855, Walker Co., Ga.; serv. War 1812; res. El- 
bert Co., Ga. Also want name of Ist w. & where 
mar. Ch.: Presley, Ambrose, Greene, Newton, 
Upson & others. 

Also want names of pars. & b.pls. of James 
Mahan, b. 3-12-1812; d. 12-18-1867 in Walker Co., 
Ga. and of w., Emily Vaughn Allen, b. 3-11-1812 
in S. C. (where?); d. 5-18-1894 in Walker Co., 
Ga. Emily sd. to be % Cherokee Indian. Any inf. 
greatly app. & will exc. data—Mrs. Ola Powell 
Hogue, 106 William St., Aliquippa, Pa. 

Gunter-Nosher—Data wanted on David Gun- 
ter, b. 1784, perh. in S. C.; liv. 1850 Kosciusko 
Co., Ind. Had son, Andrew Jackson Gunter, b. 
abt. 1814; w., Adaline Mosher, b. abt. 1825; liv. 
Kos. Co., Ind., 1850. Earlier, it is thot that these 
Gunteres were in Tenn. or Ala.—Mrs. Victor B. 
Wood—1019 E. 8th St., Pueblo, Col. 

Ritter-Glick—Want names & info. re. pars. 
of John Ritter, b. 1777 in Pa., d. Feb. 1857 in 
Pickaway Co., Ohio where he migrated fr. West- 
moreland Co., Pa. 1804-5. Mar. ca. 1808 Mary 
(Mariche) Glick, b. 8-11-1788, d. 9-9-1877 Henry 
Co., O. In what Pa. county was John Ritter b. & 
raised? 

Mary Glick, above, was dtr. of Peter Glick 
(Gliick), b. 1-2-1768 Albany Twp., Berks Co., 
Pa., d. 6-20-1807 Fairfield Co., O. & Maria Bar- 
bara ————? b. 9-12-1767, d. 1-1-1835 Fairfield 
Co., O. Peter d. intestate, need proof Mary was 
his dtr—Mrs. J. G. Kahle, 1450 Forest St., Co- 
lumbus 6, Ohio. 


ANSWERS 
Bohannon-Rolfe—Ans. my own query of 
July, ’51: the name of the w. of John Bohannon, 
(Continued on page 544) 
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Mito the Palmetto State 
‘yo N 1776, Colonel William Moultrie and beginning of the is * lei and 
, Wis., his men were defending a fort on of South Carolina. 
lolgate Sullivan’s Island near Charleston, S. C. South Carolina claims many historical 
7 eda Above them flew their flag, its background “firsts.” 
Fra the beautiful blue of their uniforms and The first ship, built in America to cross 
1690? bearing a silver crescent like the ones on the Atlantic Ocean, 1562, was built at 
to her their caps. The cannon balls of the British, Port Royal. 
0 unable to pass through the soft palmetto South Carolina was the first province 
hae logs of which the fort was made, sank to plant rice and indigo for sale, 1686. 
, Troy into them and were stopped. This pre- The first free library in America was 
ho has vented the British taking the fort!—and _ started in Charles Town about 1695. 
i, 4161 the Palmetto Tree was added to the flag. The first opera, advertised by title, in 
parent The first settlement by white men any- America was given in Charles Town, 1735. 
5. where on the Atlantic coast of North The first building in America, devoted 
pt. 11, America was made by Spaniards under entirely to the drama, 1736, is in Charles- 
— Vasques de Ayllon, 1526, near Winyah ton. 
’ Bay in what is now South Carolina. Ignor- The first free schools for Negroes were 
pars. ing the claims of the French and Spanish _ in Charles Town, 1740. 
d. ca. to this territory, Charles lst of England, Probably the first musical society in 
. = 1629, made a grant of land, called “Caro- America, 1762, The Saint Cecelia, is in 
tee a lana” to Sir Robert Heath. In 1663 Charles Charleston. 
f II of England regranted this land to eight The Charleston Museum, the oldest in 
James friends called “Lord Proprietors.” A group America, was organized 1773. 
:. oat of British, sent by the “Lord Proprietors,” Fort Charlotte was the first British prop- 
+ Oo 1670, settled near where the Ashley river erty seized by force by American Revolu- 
ny inf. empties into the Atlantic Ocean. Their tionary forces, 1775. 
Powell little village, Charles-Town, was later South Carolina, the eighth to ratify the 
devia moved about two miles away between the Constitution, was the only state whose 
seine Ashley and Cooper rivers. This was the (Continued on page 534) 
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MILITARY SCHOOL 


Manly Men.” 


Fully accredited, small classes, individual atten- 


tion. Varsity and intramural athletics. Honor 


military school. 


Rate $850.00, including uniform. 


COLONEL JAMES F. RISHER 
Headmaster 


The Behethland Butler Chapter, N.S.D.A.R. 
of Greenville, South Carolina, Honors its 
Regent, Mrs. John Woodfin Grady, Jr., (Elva 
Landrum). She is the granddaughter of 
Mrs. Cheves Montgomery Landrum, organiz- 
ing Regent of the Chapter. Both grand- 
mother and granddaughter were founders 
of Tamassee D.A.R. School. 


With the Chapters 


(Continued from page 508) 


State Regent, installed the Chapter and the 
officers. 

Special guests for the afternoon were Mrs. 
Charles A. Christin, Vice President General, 
who extended a welcome to the new Chapter 
from the National Society; and Mrs. O. George 
Cook, State Vice Regent, who spoke on behalf 
of the State Society and the Northern Council 
of the D.A.R. 

Mrs. Clarence A. Andrews, past State Registrar 
and Mrs, J. M. Foley, Chairman of the Junior 
American Citizens, presided at the beautifully 
appointed tea table of crystal and silver. 

The National Society approved the Chapter on 
October 13, 1954. 

Like the thirteen Original Colonies that first 
made up the United States, San Andreas Lake 
Chapter had thirteen original members. It now 
has increased to twenty-six. Inspiration for a 
name came from the famous encampment of the 
Gaspar de Portola Expedition in 1769, beside a 
small lagoon on the shores of the largest of a 
chain of lakes, west of Skyline Boulevard, be- 
tween San nracepe Bay and the Coast’ Range 
that follows the Pacific Ocean shore line. This 
San Andreas Lake is directly west of San Bruno, 
Millbrae and ‘Burlingame. José Ortega, the 
scout for the expedition, was probably the first 
white man to see the Bay. The National Society 
of the D.A.R., approved the name San Andreas 
Lake for the Millbrae Chapter, on April 28, 1954. 
Officers for the new season will ‘be Mesdames 


Robert Berg, Regent; Ross Dunphy, Vice Regent; 
William Dunkak, Chaplain; Grace Salter, Re- 
cording Secretary; James Hamilton, Correspond- 
ing Secretary; Thomas Vandruff, Treasurer; James 
MeMills, Registrar; Alfred Hall, Historian. 
Mrs. Alfred P. Hall, Press Chairman 


GREETINGS—WALHALLA CHAPTER 
alhalla, South Carolina 
to Tamassee 


Greetings from 
THE WIZARD OF TAMASSEE CHAPTER, D.A.R. 
Compliments of the ete Electric Co., Seneca, S. C. 
Compliments of 
BLUE SAVANNAH CHAPTER 
Mullins. South Carolina 
tings from 
OLD 96 District CHAPTER 
Edgefield, South 
Greetings fro 
KATE BARRY CHAPTER, D.A.R. 
Caroling 


ROGER GORDON” HAPTER, D.A.R. 
Lake ny South Carolina 


WAXHAWS CHAPTER 
South carolina 


mpliments 
CITY Ss, CAROLINA 
Prince George hapter 


mpliments _ of 
THE AND LOAN ASSOCIATION 
1105 Broad Street, Camden, South Carolina 


COATS OF ARMS 
HAND DRAWN AND HAND PAINTED 


Bristol Board, Canvas or Parchment 
Includes “Explanation of Heraldry” 


Write for Brochure 


MRS, W. B. SOLOMONS 
STUDIO 


Route 2—Box 211 
Orangeburg, Carolina 


‘a 
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Bamberg, South Carolina 
int? 
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Compliments of 


THOMAS WOODWARD CHAPTER TRIANGLE RESTAURANT 

MERCHANTS AND PLANTERS BANK RUFF MOTOR COMPANY 

COMMUNITY FEDERAL SAVING & I OAN WINNSBORO GRANITE CORPORATION 

THE BANK OF FAIRFIELD : ra . CAROLINA MEMORIAL STUDIO 


STATE REGENT OF SO 
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MANUFACTURERS OF 


FOSTER CONES 


8s To 20s 


CHERAW, S.C. 


ON THE HISTORIC BATTERY 
OVERLOOKING THE HARBOR 


DON GRADY 
MANAGER 


At the foot of King Street 


208 


aie = 
HONEA P 
; 


to be used as a Court of Equity. 


ae In 1856 the courts were transferred to the county seat at Chesterfield. The room was then 
— occupied by the Cheraw Lyceum, which had been organized in 1855. 

At the time of the War Between the States the building temporarily became a telegraph office 
and quartermaster’s headquarters. Later, during the days of Reconstruction, the Lyceum building 
was used as a room by the Union soldiers stationed here. After their departure, the Lyceum con- 
tinued occupancy of the building until about 1880, when they permitted the building to be used 


as a law office. 


OLD LYCEUM BUILDING AT CHERAW 


It is believed that this one-room structure on the Town Green was erected between 1824-34 


The present Cheraw library was moved to this building about 1923. 


This page was generously sponsored by the following: 


William A. Hill, Agent 


Cheraw, S. C. 
208 Market St. Phone 7442 


Cheraw Hardware & Supply Company 
Hardware - Building Material 


Cheraw, S. C. 


Insurance of All Kinds Cheraw, S. C. 
Wannamaker Oil Company Jackson Oil Company 
P.O. Box 627 


Cheraw, South Carolina 


Dan L. Tillman & Sons 
Insurance and Real Estate 


Cheraw Auto Company 
Sales and Service 


Parts and Accessories 
Cheraw, S. C. 


Rivers Motor Co. 
De Soto — Plymouth Cars 
Cheraw, S. C. 


Systematic Savings — Home Loans 
First Federal Savings 


and Loan Association of Cheraw 
150 Market Street Cheraw, S. C. 


™ South Carolina National Bank 
Gheraw, S. C. 
Member F.D.1.C. | 


Cheraw Chamber of Commerce 
Cheraw, South Carolina 


CHERAWS CHAPTER, CHERAW, S.C. 
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ion of J. P. Stevens & Co., Inc. 
WALLACE, SOUTH CAROLINA 
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GAFFNEY, SOUTH CAROLINA 


its beginning. 
Limestone is a fully accredited four-year liberal arts 


i 


Limestone College of Gaffney, South Carolina, was established in 1845 by Doctor Thomas eae 2 
eminent Oxford University scholar and minister, assisted by his son, Doctor William Curtis. 
Located a thousand feet above sea level in the beautiful Piedmont Sectien of the State of South 
Carolina, amid the rolling lands that extend southward from the Blue Ridge Mountains of the 
Appalachian Range, the charming old school has had high intellectual and cultural tone from 


women, an able Faculty of scholarly and sympathetic teachers, and provides a sound, progressive 
educational program that prepares young women to take their places in a changing social order. 


college, with accommodation for 400 young 


Campbell-Limestone Co. 
Coca-Cola Bottling Co. 
Bank of Gaffney 
Piedmont Fed. Loan & Savings Assoc. 
Victor Cotton Oil Company 


3 
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Compliments of 


Daniel Morgan Chapter—Daughters American Revolution 


Citizens Oil Company 

MeArthur-Wood Chevrolet Co. 

C. B. Poole 

Merchants & Planters Nat’! Bank | 

Shuford-Hatcher Company 


: 
ect 


CELANESE ACETATE 
“The Beauty Fiber” 


ELAPERM”’’ 


ime The Acetate Yarn with 
“Sealed-In” Color 


The 


“ease of care” fiber 


ROCK HILL PRINTING & FINISHING CO. — 
Rock Hill, South Carolina 


1430 Broadway 


New York 18, New York 


“Education for gracious 
and abundant living” 


Founded 1854 


Compliments of 


Bennettsville, South Carolina 


BENNETTSVILLE MOTEL 


15A New York to Florida 


Compliments of 
EDISTONE-BLOX 


Farmers Concrete Products 


Orangeburg, S. C. 


YEAR BOOKS 


Ask for sample 


1207 Taylor Street 
Columbia, S. C. 


THE LETTER SHOP | 


Compliments of the 


Gen. Barnwell Chapter, D.A.R. 


Barnwell, South Carolina 


Pu 


vie 


CELANESE CORPORAT | 
RICA 
PLANT 
ill, S ‘olumbia, South Carolina 
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CONVERSE COLLEGE BH. 


Newest addition to the Converse College, Spartanburg, S. C., campus is the recently com- 
pleted $250,000 Library (above). In addition to reference and seminar rooms, typing rooms, rare 
book room, and music “listening rooms,” it contains an auditorium where lectures, discussions and 
foreign films are shown regularly. 

Converse College, a nationally accredited liberal arts college for women, with a co-educational 
Professional School of Music, is located in Spartanburg, S. C. 

Founded in 1889, Converse is accredited by every accrediting agency to which a college of 
its kind is eligible; its School of Music is accredited as a professional school for undergraduate 
and graduate degrees by the National Association of Schools of Music. 

The College grounds cover 42 acres. There is a spacious front campus and in the rear there 
are tennis courts, a golf course, an athletic field, and an amphitheatre which seats 5,000 persons. 


Dormitories, classrooms, a new library, science hall and gymnasium are located in the center 
of the campus. The dining room is adequate to accommodate the entire student body. Meals are 
supervised by an experienced dietitian and served by well-trained maids. The College conducts 
its own laundry for the convenience of its students. 

More than 16 States and several foreign countries are represented in the Converse student body. 
A ratio of one faculty member to each 10 students and careful faculty guidance assure each student 
individual attention. 

Extra-curricular activities at Converse give students an opportunity for expression of interests 
held in common, and for countless good times. The colorful pageantry of May Day, formal dances, 
music and dramatic programs, dormitory parties and the annual concert series are but a few of 
the yearly events which make for a gracious life at Converse. 

For more than half a century the students of Converse have been building for themselves a 
tradition of sound scholarship and high Christian principles. 

Applications are now being accepted for the 1956-1957 session. For a catalogue and book of 
views write Dr, E. M. Gwathmey, President, Converse College, Spartanburg, S. C. 


This ‘page i is made possible through the courtesy of | the following friends of feneme ae: 


Clement Lumber Co., Spartanburg, S. C. 
Pennell and Harley, Inc., Spartanburg, S. G 
(Mrs. Guy) Cary 
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ROCKY CREEK CHURCH, NOW KNOWN AS 
THE ROCK CHURCH 


Organized 1770, Greenwood County, South Carolina be ‘ 


The history of early Presbyterianism in the Old Abbeville District, which includes what is 
now known as Greenwood County, is intimately connected with Rocky Creek Church, organized 
in 1770 by missionaries from the Synods of New York and Philadelphia. 


Among the pastors who served the church before the Revolution were James Templeton, a 

graduate of Nassau Hall who came from Pennsylvania, and the Reverend James Creswell, who 

_ died at the beginning of the Revolution. For 70 years the church was served by supply pastors, 

not too regularly, and the Reverend Edwin Cater was installed in 1840 for the first full time 

service. He was succeeded in 1846 by the Reverend John McLees, who served until his death 
in 1882. 


About 1850 the Rock Church, as it was known by that time, bought the Presbyterian High 
- School building in Greenwood in order that those living in town might have a place to hold 
- Sunday — and prayer meeting. This was the beginning of the First Presbyterian Church of 
Greenwood. 


: Early families of the Rock (Rocky Creek) Church included members of the Bailey, Blake, 
- Buchanan, Calhoun, Crawford, Creswell, Gilliam, Logan and McLees families. Ann Pamela Cun- 
ingham, founder of the Society for the Preservation of Mount Vernon, was a member of this 
church, heecienel wah other members of her family. 


George H. Davis Company, Buick-International 
Greenwood Mills—“Quality Cottons and Synthetic Fabrics” Fait 
James C. Hemphill, Architect 
Lander College 
Southern Brick Company, Ninety-Six, S. C. 
State Bank and Trust Company 
The County Bank 


Sponsored by Star Fort Chapter, D, A. R., Greenwood, S.C. _ 


Mills 
Dixie Hardware and Mill Supplies, Inc. 


Farmers Loan and Trust Company 
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Give me your hand, child of the land of Minnesota. 
Look up, there on the top of the land, 
It seems high. 

You can feel the curve of the earth. 
This is Northern Minnesota, 

The Arrowhead. 


At the top is the 
Here are trails o 

the white man, aM 
The Black Robes and the Voyageurs. __ yy 


Look, child of the land of Minnesota, 

Land that lay formed in beauty by the ice. 

Aged ice. 

The great glacier ice that melted and came down 
through the land, ies 

Leaving gorgeous marks of water, 

Pure and sweet to taste. 


at Gitche Gumee. 
the Indians and the boldest of 


First the mighty Superior. 

Then the ten thousand lakes. 

Minnesota pools of melted ice. 

—— lakes laid upon the land as stars in the 
sky. 


Feel, child of the land of Minnesota, the rich soil. 
Red clay, firm with iron ore embedded in it. 

Walk along, scuff your shoes on the clay. 

Wind your steps with the road, 
Through the deep pine forest. 

But stay on the road, 

For the forest is closed to you, child, 
You cannot see in, only up. 
It is too old, too much alone, unto itself, 
For a child’s footstep. 


Gather cones? Gather ferns? Wild flowers? 
No, not here. 

This is the forest virgin, 

Only the wild nature enters. 


Child of the land of Minnesota, do not be sad, 

Do not look down at your venturing feet, 

Rather hold up your head, open your eyes and 
ears, 

Listen. 

See. 


To the forest come colorfully winged songbirds, 
Wild little things. 

High in the pines, unpursued by the hunter, 
They are free to sing. 

To the waters, come water fowl, 

The fish to the streams. 

This, child of the land of Minnesota, 

Is the birth-place of the mighty Mississippi. 
Take off your shoes, 

Wade in that trickling stream of water. 

Ages ago this stream found its way down through, 
The middle of Minnesota, 

To the Southern most part, 

And out beyond into the next state, 
And grew to a great estate, 


Land of Minnesota 


By Epirn ANN Srreicu 
Member of Mendota Chapter, St. Paul, Minn. 
Dedicated to my Aunt, Sarah Wells Fisk 


, All colors. 
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Riehle Studios, St. Paul, Minr 


First permanent structure built at Fort Snelling. 


To empty its huge self into the ocean. 
Leaving rich earth for growing things, 
A rolling earth for the Minnesota child to love. 


The Mississippi. 
The beauty mark of the state of its birth, 
Laying on its belly, 

Now large enough to command bridges, 
Fine roads, fine towns, fine people, 


Flanked on its sides with vast riches. _ 


be 


See, of the lend of 


= ten thousand lakes have people living around 
them. 

Look at the bulging barns, 
The herds of cattle on the pasture hill, toed 
The sheep and pigs, ee 
The horses by the split-rail fence. 
The good 


Child, put on your shoes, 

The acorns will hurt your feet. 
Walk in the leaves piling as high as your ankles. 
Leaves falling suddenly, 
Matting together, 


Covering the earth. 


The corn is stacked in the field. 
The apples are gathered. 

The grains are cut, 

Making ready for winter. 

But the pumpkin clings to the brown hill. 


Oh, the wind, child of the land of Minnesota, 
Feel it through your sweater. 

Get a heavy coat, scarf and mittens. 
You must walk faster to keep warm. 
That changeable wind, 

Those skittish grey clouds might mean snow! 


Come, child of Minnesota, to the churches, the 
schools, and towns, 

They are strong. 

There is something about a Minnesota church, 
school, home, 

Its neat, clean, keptness. 

Walk, child, up the path of this home, 


Knock politely at the door. 
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is inside. 

It is a young mother, 

A tall, blonde Scandinavian, 
With the sun in her face. 


Come, child, there are more people to see. 
Coming along the walk is an old- fashioned Gun. 
See his fine intelligent brow. 

See his firm hands. 

He used them to settle this land. 


Child, see that sign? 
The furrier shop. 

The name? French? 
Of course. 

He has a sparkling eye, 
A flair. 

He came to trade with the keds 
Beads for furs, tobacco for furs. 


Child, do not tarry, there is more to see. 

Those tall cylinders reaching beyond all else, 
The flour mills. 

There, that man! 

He is a miller’s son. 

A Yankee from the colonial days. 
But a Minnesota miller, 
With an eye on the weather, 


There, a railroad man. 
An empire builder. 

A forger of steel, 

A man of vision. 

He knows this land. 


Now a Priest, 
A Cathedral his dream, | 
His dream a reality. _ 
Look at the dome of his Cabell, 
Dominating the moving city. 


Climb the steps of the Capitol. 
See the golden horseman, 

And the flag of the State of Minnesota, 
And the Seal. 


Let us rest by the falls of Minnehaha. Piet 
We have walked over the whole, 
Of the land of Minnesota. 

Are you hungry? 

Reach for a berry. 


Let me look at your face. 

Not Scandinavian, German, English, 
Not Polish, Irish, French, 

Nor Scotch, 

But a mixture of these people made you, 
A Minnesota child. 


Minnesota. 
Smack in the middle of the nation. ed ¢ 
Sweet in summer, aioe 
Wearing thousands of sparkling lakes, 
Flaming velvet in autumn, 
Stripped of harvest. 
Blinding white in winter, 
Bitter cold. 

Then spring comes tenderly. 


Come, child of the land of Minnesota, wei j 
You are sleepy. 
It is late. : 


OF THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION MAGAZINE 


Orchid Notecards 


Notecards containing two different views 
of four different paintings of orchids by 
Mrs. Caroline Scott Harrison are ready 
for sale from the D.A.R. Museum or the 
Business Office. A box of 12 notecards 
and 12 envelopes sells for $1.25, postpaid. 

Mrs. Harrison was the wife of President 
Benjamin Harrison and the first President 
General of the D.A.R. She is credited 
with popularizing the wearing of orchids 
and with starting their cultivation in the 
White House greenhouses. 


IVES DELICIOUS ICE CREAM 


for 74 years 


Fillmore and Burdbury, Inc. 
Flags and Accessories 
Tel. Co, 2129—919 West Lake, Minneapolis, Minn. 


Compliments of RIEHLE PHOTOGRAPH 
407 Sibley Street, St. Paul, Minn. 
Tel. 4-5366 


Com liments of 
NORTHWESTERN BLAUGAS CO. 
Tel. MI 6-1328 719 Hamptan Ave,, St. Paul 14, Minn. 
HOPPE PRINTING CO. 
317 West Broadway, Minneapolis, Minn. 
Tel. Hy. 9551 


Sogard and Rivkin Wholesale Produce Co. 


416 2nd Avenue North, Minneapolis, Minn. 
Tel. Fe 3-5534 


Crown Meat Provision Co., Inc. 
209 N. 6th St., Minneapolis, Minn. _ 
Tel. FE 3-0331 


379 Sibley St., St. Paul, Minn. 
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ANTHONY WAYNE 
CAPTAIN JOHN HOLMES 
DAUGHTERS OF LIBERTY 
FERGUS FALLS 
GREYSOLON DU LHUT 
JOHN PRESCOTT 


JOHN WITHERSPOON Me 


JOSIAH EDSON 


KEEWAYDIN 
MENDOTA 

NATHAN HALE 

NORTH STAR 
OKABENA 

ROCHESTER | 
WASHINGTON ELM oe 
WILLMAR 


. BERTRAM B. LEE 
1c. 
e State Officers of Mi 
at page to her with pri ta Society of D.,A. R. and the following Ch ; aie 
1 pride and affection: apters dedicate this 


» MINNESOTA 


OUR 25TH SEASON 
ONE OF MINNESOTA’S FINEST 


P. Lodge 


Where friendships are made to be treasured forever 
Beautiful Lake Vermilion 
AMERICAN PLAN 
Meals That Please the Fastidious 
All-Modern Cabins 
Modern Lodge with Sleeping Rooms 
Rate: $50 to $60 a week per person 
PLAN NOW FOR a 
EXCELLENT JUNE FISHING 
Recommended Write for Illustrated Folder 


PEHRSON LODGE Cook 5, Minn. 


LENCI, LENCI & ENGLUND CORP. 


General Contractors 


Residential and Commercial 


Virginia, Minn. 


GATEWAY INN 
Fine Foods at Their Best 
Jct. W.S. 53 and S.H. 216 
50 miles North of Duluth 
Phone 31-W-1 


Eveleth, Minnesota 


Complim 
HAHNE OIL COMPANY 
Virginia, Minnesota 


BILL ROM’'S COUNTRY OUTFITTERS 
Minnesota 
*‘Quetico- eater Canoe Trips’’ 


WURZEL’S DAIRY STORE 
Lake Vermilion Area 


Cook, Minnesota 


SHA’-LEM 


“New Miracle Ointment” 


SAFE and QUICK RELIEF for burns, scalds, sun and 
windburns; diaper, sheet and friction burns. Eliminates 
itching in most forms of skin irritations and non-poisonous 
insect bites. Also good for chapping and chafing. 


(2 oz. jar, $1.00) 
Sha’-Lem, Inc. Virginia, Minnesota 


In Memory of 
Mrs. F. E. Chidester 


and 


NEDVED’S 
— Flowers — 
Greenhouses 

“WE TELEGRAPH FLOWERS EVERYWHERE” 
EMIL NEDVED, Prop. 
St. Paul, Minnesota 


1381-85 W. Seventh St. 


ANDERSON HOMES 
Residential Building 


ch Contractors and Developers 
Phone 201 Virginia, Minnesota 

RAINY LAKE LODGE 

on Rainy Lake 
Best in Food, Fishing and Lodging 

9 miles East on Highway #11 

International Falls, Minnesota ap 


Compliments of 


705 Sixth Avenue North 
Virginia, Minnesota 
Phone 154 


Sen 
Mrs. B. W. Mitham | 
NORTH STAR CHAPTER 
St. Paul, Minnesota 
—|- — 


sun and 
iminates 
oisonous 


4 


SIBLEY HOUSE 
Home of the first Governor of Minnesota 


as in 1835. Restored by the Minnesota D. A. R. and yt 
maintained as a museum. Open May through October. 


SIBLEY TEA HOUSE 
ee a eat Owned and operated by the Minnesota D. A. R. 


Luncheons-Dinners-Parties May to October 


On the grounds of historic Sibley House 
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1esota 
a 
» 


a In Saint Paul, Minn.... 
You'll Enjoy the 
Comfortable Accommodations 


And Fine Foods 


HOTEL LOWRY 
4th and Wabasha 
Phone CApital 2-6611 


AUTOMATIC PRINTING SERVICE 
502 Prior Ave., St. Paul, Minnesota 


Commercial Printing 
Clarence Stearns, Proprietor 


ANTHONY 
Beauty Fashions 
St. Paul, Minnesota 


LAMPLAND LUMBER CO. 
419 East Eighth at Lafayette Road 


St. Paul, Minnesota 


MONUMENT CHAPTER 


Cansult Yaar Eye Dactor “Regularly 


Correctly transforming his 
prescription into glasses that are 


technically perfect, attractive, 


and comfortable is BENSON’S 


Executive Offices ° Minneapolis, Minn. 


Branch Offices and Laboratories Conveniently 
Located in Upper Midwest Cities 


CARL L. BREDAHL 
Contractor and Builder 
1985 Prosperity Rd. 


St. Paul, Minn. Tel. Va. 5096 


LAKESIDE FUR FARM 


Mutation Mink 


Paul N. Nelson Albert Lea, Minn. 


GAYLE FRAZIER 
Teacher of Piano - Organ 
Minneapolis College of Music 


JOHNSTON & JABS—FLOWERS 
Phone CApital 2-2719 Next to Women’s City Club 
315 St. Peter Street, St. Paul 2, Minn. 


LESLIE SCHULDT CO. 
Complete Bank and Office Outfitters 
Saint Paul 


FALLS MOTEL 
Highway 55—15 minutes to Minneapolis or St. Paul Loop 
Mr. and Mrs. Chas. R. Pettijohn, Owners 
5248 Minnehaha Ave., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Pa. 9-9966 


WOODS CHOCOLATE SHO 
4 West Fifth Street 
St. Paul 2, Minn. 


Tel. Capital 2-7679 


Grandma Moses Notecards 
Notecards carrying a color reproduction of the 
_ painting, “The Battle of Bennington,” painted 
by “Grandma” Moses, a D.A.R. member, and 
presented to our D.A.R. Museum, may still be 


Greetings 
MRS. MATHEW DARR, Regent 
Cedar Chapter, Austin, Minnesota 


Minnesota Ads 

In helping sponsor this issue of the 
D.A.R. Macazine, Minnesota Daughters 
sent $700 worth of advertisements, in ad- 
dition to others sent for previous issues. 

Missabe Chapter of Parkville accounted 
for most of the ads, their contributions 
totalling $245. Mendota Chapter of St. 
Paul was second among the Chapters, with 
$97.50. The Sibley House Association sent 
$177 worth of ads. Of the 42 Chapters, 
ads came from 21. Mrs. W. C. Hutchins, 
of St. Paul, is State D.A.R. Magazine 
Advertising Chairman. Mrs. Bertram B. 
Lee is State Regent. 


Museum Folders 
Attractive illustrated folders of our 
D.A.R. Museum may be obtained free from 


our Museum. 
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CARIBE HILTON HOTEL 


Completely Air Conditioned eee All Rooms With an Ocean View eee 


The Gem of the Caribbean 


San Juan, Puerto Rico a 


William Land 


THE FIRST NATIONAL BANK Greetings to Doaks Treaty Chapter 
Canton, Mississippi Daughters of the American Revolution 
Sends Greetings to From . 
THE DOAKS TREATY CHAPTER THE CANTON EXCHANGE BANK 
DAUGHTERS OF THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION CANTON, MISS. 
(Member of F. D. I. C.) 
PERLINSKY’S Greetings 
Everything for Men BEND CHAPTER D. A. R. 
89 xen in casio Miss. _ Bend, Oregon 


TER “CHAPTER Invites you to vial he Shakespearean Festival in August 


. ASHLAND CHAPTER 


Shland, Oregon_ 


RALEIGH HABERDASHER, 1310 F ST. IN THE NATION’S CAPITAL 


From our exclusive collection— 

the shadowy coolness of navy 
flower- yo ge with pristine white. 
; ilk shantung. 10 to 16. $85 


dresses, third floor 


HABERDASHER 


1310 F St. NA. 8-9540 
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Dollars for Defense 
a Continued from page 496) 


Ashley Chapter—$3.00 

Frances Shaw Chapter—$5.00 
Hannah Caldwell Chapter—$3.00 
Iowa Falls Chapter—$1.00 
James McElwee Chapter—$5.00 
Marshalltown Chapter—$15.00 
Mary Ball Washington Chapter—$5.00 
Martha Washington Chapter—$1.00 
Onawa Chapter—$3.00 

Pilot Rock Chapter—$1.00 


KENTUCKY 
John Fitch Chapter—$5.00 
General Evan Shelby Chapter—$10.00 


LOUISIANA 
Pelican Chapter—$5.00 


MASSACHUSETTS 
Samuel Adams Chapter—$1.00 


MARYLAND 
Mary Carroll Caton Chapter—$5.00 


MICHIGAN 
Battle Creek Chapter—$5.00 
Keziah Cooley Goss Chapter—$1.00 


MINNESOTA 

_ Captain Comfort Star Chapter—$2.00 
Daughters of Liberty Chapter—$5.00 
Washington Elm Chapter—$3.00 


MIssIssIPPI 

Ralph Humphreys Chapter—$10.00 
Missouri 

Allen-Morton-Watkins Chapter—$2.50 
NEBRASKA 

Sioux Lookout Chapter—$3. 


New JERSEY 

Ann Whitall Chapter—$5.00 _ 
Claverack Chapter—$5.00 
Haddonfield Chapter—$2.50 
Isaac Burroughs Chapter—$1.00 


New York 

Champlain Chapter—$5.00 

Gansevoort Chapter—$10.00 

Major Thomas Wickes Chapter—$5.00 
Ondawa-Cambridge Chapter—$2.00 
William Dawes Chapter—$5.00 


Canton Chapter—$5.00 


Cincinnati 


Mrs. C. Howard Van Atta 


Chapter—$5.00—given by | 


Sac City Chapter—$1.00 


OREGON 
Malheur Chapter—$2.50 
_ PENNSYLVANIA 


‘Sov TH CAROLINA 


GENEALOGIST & HISTORIAN A. BOHMER RUDD 
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_ Colonel George Croghan Chapter—$5.00 
Rebecca Griscom Chapter—$25.00 > 
Wauseon Chapter—$5.00 


Du Bois Chapter—$10.00 
Greene Academy .00 


Moultrie Chapter—$3.00 


Freedom Hill Chapter—$5.00 
Virginia Frontier Chapter—3.00 ; 


West VIRGINIA 
Matthew French Chapter—$5.00 
WISCONSIN 
Kenosha Chapter—$1.50 


ogies 
1819 G 8St., N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 
200th 


FORT poses "Statesville, N. C. 


THOMAS WADE. CHAPTER, D.A.R. 
Wades! , North Carolina 


MRS. J. F. RAGAZ 
Regent, Greenlee Chapter 
Old 7a North Carolina 


GENERAL JAMES MOORE CHAPTER 
Wake Forest, North Carolina 


COMMUNITY FEDERAL SAVINGS. & LOAN ASSOCIATION 
Burlington, North Carolina 


Phone MA 3-3851 
WALL FURNITURE COMPANY 
Karastan Rugs 
| THEY ARE MANUFACTURED HERE 
f Spray, North Carolina 


ments of ; 
Biss. CHAPTER 
t. Meigs, Montgomery, Alabama 
TRICO, INC. 


Coffee - Housewares 
Birmingham, Alabama 


Order Alabama Wills, 1808-1870 


from 
MRS. PHIL POINTER 


Price $5.00 
N.E. 


Complimentary to 
MRS. PELHAM D. BROWN 
Ex-Regent of Tuscaloosa Chapter, 
.S.A.D.A.R. 


Dedicated with pride and affection 
to the members of 
TRISTAN DE LUNA CHAPTER 
Mobile, Alabama 


622 Canal Street, Decatur, Alabama 
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STATION 


Alabama 


° 
BESSEMER 
MONTGOMERY 


Loveman's is known for fashion leadership, distinctive 


storekeeping and friendly service. We are especially 


devoted to the famous quality brand names and 


dependable values for every home and every member 
of the family. Our 3 stores are located in three great 


metropolitan areas—in Birmingham—in Bessemer— 


: and in Montgomery. 


PY 
“Alabama's Finest Department Stores” 


A 
ve 


Organized June 28, 1909 


1953-1986 
Fort Morgan Chapter, N. S. D. A. R. 


Fort Morgan, Colorado 


LOVELAND MOTOR MARKET 
Olds - Cadillac 193 
Loveland, Colorado 


LUTTRELL DRIVE INN-MOTEL 
U.S. 40 - Craig, Colorado 
Good Food Pleasant Atmosph 


Phone 
Chaney-Nichol 


COLORADO CHAPTER, Denver 
Honors 
Mrs. Will A. Young, Regent 


MRS. ROSS B. GRENARD, Regent 
Peace Pipe Chapter, Denver, Colorado 


IM MEMORIAM—ANNA (TEMPLE) GALLOWAY 
Uncompahgre Chapter 
Montrose, Colorado 
Greetings from 
CACHE LA POUDRE CHAPTER 


Fort Collins, Colorado 


Greetings 
SHAVANO CHAPTER, Salida, Colorado 
Mrs. Roy K. Young, Regent 
CREST MOTEL 
Stella B. and Arthur A. Frenzel 
Highways 36—287—40 
9025 East Colfax, Denver, Colorado 


CAPTAIN. JOHN GUNNISON CHAPTER, D.A.R. 
Delta, Colorado 
Organized August 15, 1918 


Greetings 
MONTE VISTA CHAPTER, D.A.R. 


Greetings from 
ARAPAHOE CHAPTER 
Boulder, Colorado 


SARAH PLATT Durango, Colorado 
or Sale at 
VOL. III—STORIES OF COLORADO PIONEERS 


HONORING MRS. CHARLES W. DICKENSON, ORANIZING REGENT 
Columbine Chapter, 
Organized March 21, 1953 


Denver, ‘olorado 


Top O° The Town Restaurant 
4201 Elizabeth Street 
Pueblo, Colorado 
“Where the West Dines the Best’ 
For Reservations Phone Li-44596 


South Carolina 
(Continued from page 515) 
signers of the Declaration of Independence 
were all natives of the state and college 
men, educated abroad. 

The first municipal college in the United 
States, chartered 1785, is The College of 
Charleston. 

The first cotton mill in America was 
built on James Island, 1789. 

The oldest educational institution in 
America, entirely supported by state funds, 
is the University of South Carolina, 1801. 
Here is the first college library housed in 
a separate building, 1840. 

The South Carolina Railroad, the longest 
railroad in the world (when completed, 
1833) boasted the first American steam 
locomotive, used for public service, and 
was the first railroad to carry the U. S. 
mail. 

South Carolina soil produced America’s 
first olives and her first tea farm. 

The Columbia (Duck) Mill was the 
first cotton mill in the nation to completely 
electrify all operations. 

South Carolina was the first state to 
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secede from the Union, 1860, and the 
first shot of the War between the States 
was fired in Charleston Harbor, 1861. 

Although prostrated by the War Be- 
tween the States and reconstruction, South 
Carolina, guided by native sons, has re- 
gained her place of leadership in the 
nation. 

Her sons have served with distinction 
in every war in which our country has 
been engaged, eighteen receiving the Con- 
gressional Medal of Honor. 

Come to South Carolina! Travel from 
mountains to sea coast on one of the finest 
highway systems in the Southeast! Visit 
historic shrines, Kings Mountain, Cowpens, 
and countless others! Revel in the beauty 
of Whitewater Falls (highest cascade east 
of the Rockies) and of her world famous 
gardens. Wander through historic churches, 
homes, and public buildings! View her 
magnificent State House, constructed of 
Carolina granite! Marvel at her diversity 
of agriculture and industry, her great 
hydro-electric plants and military training 
centers! Visit her schools and colleges, 
especially D.A.R.’s own Tamassee! Ex- 
plore her rivers and State Parks! Enjoy 
sports of all kinds in their natural settings! 

South Carolina, so rich in history, so 
proud of its past, is equally rich and 
proud of its present and anticipates the 
future with pride and confidence. 

The Palmetto State invites you! 
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ROCKY FORD CHAPTER. 1920. 
ROCKY FORD, COLORADO > 


Greetings from the 


Photo Courtesy of ARKANSAS VALLEY FAIR ASSOCIATION 


Watermelon Day in Rocky Ford, Colorado, is always the first Thursday in September. 
Originating in 1878 when Senator George W. Swink shared a bountiful crop with his neighbors, 
this festival has grown until in 1955 the huge pile contained 80 tons of melons which were dis- 
tributed free by the Arkansas Valley Fair Association to 15,000 persons. Best known for canta- 
loupes, the Arkansas Valley ships produce throughout the United States, and Rocky Ford seeds 
are sought by farmers in all parts of the world. Zinnia fields along the highway have won 
national 


City of Rocky Ford, Colorado Rocky Ford National Bank 
Located on U.S. Highway 50 201 N. Main St. Rocky Ford, Colo. 
Southern Colorado Power Co. Holland Drug Company 
307 N. Main St. Rocky Ford, Colo. 203 N. Main St. Rocky Ford, Colo. 
Ustick Funeral Home Burrell Seed Growers Co. 
305 N. 8th Rocky Ford, Colo. 405 N. Main St. Rocky Ford, Colo. 
Woodside Seed Growers Co. El Capitan Hotel 
200 S. Main St. Rocky Ford, Colo. 501 N. Main St. St. Rocky Ford, Colo. 
Baker’s Drug Store Rhoades Food Center 
921 Elm Ave. Rocky Ford, Colo. 306 N. Main St. Rocky Ford, Colo. 
Phillips Melon Valley Restaurant Batie’s Super Market 
On U.S. Highway Rocky Ford, Colo. On U.S. Highway Rocky Ford, Colo. 


Wilson Plumbing Co., Co., 442 N, Main St. 
Rocky Ford, Colorado 
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History Teaches 
(Continued from page 484) 
cannot defeat a foreign enemy, if one 
_ does not have conviction and steadfastness 
within ones own ranks. 
_ Somewhere along the line, we in the 
world’s foremost Democracy, must be fail- 
— ing our task, if our own young people 
are not enthusiastic supporters of our 
- country and of our way of life. 
Our schools at every level need to re- 
view carefully their teaching programs. 
We, as parents, need to be careful about 
our careless off-hand remarks concerning 
our government—remarks that may be mis- 
understood by our children as they grow 
up with us. Producers of our newspapers, 
magazines, books, television and radio 
should watch that they do not belittle 
_America—play up its weaknesses and play 
_ down its strength. 
We must learn to be less ashamed of 
our victories and of our leadership. We 
can become so humble that we become 
craven, in the face of the blatant, blaring, 
boasting about national and ideological 
achievements on the part of our enemies. 
We must, meanwhile, if we wish to build 
a new generation of American patriots, 
_ get our own house in order. We must root 
- out the commonplace evils of government 
at every level. We must convince business 
that it cannot criticize the bribed politician 
if businessmen continue to offer bribes. We 
must build the faith of our children, in 
our schools, our homes and our churches. 
We must learn that we cannot talk patriot- 
ism and honesty and justice and freedom 
_ and belief in God, and then act in an 
_ entirely different way. 
Patriots, my friends, do not grow. They 
_are developed. True patriots will continue 
to arise in America, in untold millions, if 
we bend every effort to develop them, 
through every means of education at our 
disposal. 


Board Room Renovated 


March and Apri by the Connecticut State 
- Society, which “owns” and maintains the | 
large and attractive room. Mrs. Ronald | 
_ B. MacKenzie, State Regent of Connecticut, 
highly praised the cooperation and aid of 
Frank Klapthor, Museum Curator. 


In reverence we place these flowers here 
Upon this altar of God’s earthly throne, 
In memory of co-workers, far and near, 
Departed from our midst to realism unknown. 


Quite recently in conference we met 

And stood with hands above the heart sincere, 
A privilege loyal patriots ne’er regret, 

And pledged allegiance to our flag, so dear. 


They loved their country, and they served it well, 
This land ancestral fathers to us gave, 

A safe and happy place in which to dwell, 
Where stars and stripes above may ever wave. 


Their duties here are finished, they have gone— 
And we must strive the more to carry on. 


—Florence Kimmel Fleming 
Past State Poet Laureate, West Virginia 


General Knox Chapter 


The name of a Maine Chapter in an adver- 
tisement honoring Miss Alice Parsons, State 
Regent of Maine, on page 299 of the March 
issue, was listed as “Lady Knox,” when it 
should have been “General Knox,” according 
to the person who apologized for the mistake 
she made in sending the ad to the Magazine. 


Greetings from North Dakota’ 


Greetings 
CARRINGTON CHAPTER, D.A.R. 
Carrington, North _Dakota 


Greetings from 
PIERRE VERENDRYE CHAPTER, D. A. R 
Minot, North Dakota 


MAYTAG GIFT SHOP 

Minot, North Dakota are 

Round the World Gifts rahe 
Mrs. R. E. Schaeffer 


KENNY’S MOTEL 
Highways U.S. 10 and 281 
JAMESTOWN, NORTH DAKOTA 


_ ‘THE PULSHER HOTEL 
JAMESTOWN, NORTH DAKOTA 
European Plan—All Outside Rooms 


Hesse Away From Home 


“Compliments of 
LONE STAR CHAPTER 
Texarkana, Texas 


R. J. MURRAY & SONS 
Complete Real Estate and Insurance Service 
811 E. Abram, 
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affection and appreciation 
members and friends of the 
A gee ne Daughters of the American Revolution 
Ypsilanti, Michigan 
4 
2 proudly dedicate this page to a Past eet 
ee Director, Librarian, 3 times Historian, 3 — 
terms Registrar. Mrs. Skinner has sent 
e several volumes of Vital Statistics to the 
State and National Libraries of the D. A. R. 
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WEST-FOX FAMILIES 
OF_-WIRGINIA 


Including royal lineage and continental lines and Magna 
Carta Barons of Gov. John West of Virginia descendant of 
Ld. Delaware. Also some contemporary lines with five 
complete generations of all of his colonial descendants, 
including marriages to families of—Dandridge, Claiborne, 
Aylett, Spottswood, Richerson, Gregory, Phillips, Meredith, 
Payne, Henry, Moore, Watkins, Carter, Randolph, Quarles, 
Taylor, Anderson, Morriss, Harrison, Cocke, Jones, Peterson, 
connecting to Butts, Browne, Goode, Withers, Hill, Bacon, 
Edwards, Green, Elitt, Littlepage, Pegram, Brooke, Flood, 
Taliaferro, Langborne, Scott, Winston, Bryce, Bolling, 
Ferguson, Strother, Fleming. 
Limited non-profit Edition 
Price now $8.00; After release $10.00 
MRS. W. E. AYRES 


632 South McLean Memphis 4, Tennessee 


One the Better 


On U.S. 10 and U.S, 27 


4 Compliments of 
A U S TIRE SUPPLY COMPANY 
1 W. I. Fornof C. S. Potter 
NEW ORLEANS, LA. 


A Valuable Patriotic Book 
THE KEY TO THE CONSTITUTION 
OF THE UNITED STATES 
ILLUSTRATED—ANNOTATED—ANIMATED 
EXCELLENT FOR SCHOOLS, LIBRARIES AND C.A.R. 
1 TO 10 COPIES—50¢ EACH QUANTITY DISCOUNTS 
Write Dept. DM 
PATRIOTIC EDUCATION, INC. 
_PENOBSCOT BUILDING, DETROIT 26, MICH. 


THE NEW ORLEANS CHAPTER 
New Orleans, Louisiana 


SHREVEPORT tT CHAPTER, D.A.R. 
Shreveport, 


Greetings from 


RACINE CHAPTER, D.A.R. 
Organized Feb, 22, 1899 
Racine, Wisconsin 


reetings fro 
APPLETON CHAPTER, D.A.R. 
Appleton, Wi 


from 
JOSEPH HABERSHAM CHAPTER, D.A.R. 
Atlanta, Georgia 


ATLANTA CHAPTER NO. 2, D.A.R. 
Atlanta, Georgia 


Honoring the Chapter’s 65th Birthday 


Honoring 
STONE CASTLE, D.A.R., Dawson, Georgia 
The Weinkle Company Atlanta, Georgia 


Compliments of 
Coppage-Long Gin & Delinting Co. 


Growers of 
CERTIFIED COTTONSEED AND SOYBEANS 


Braggadocio, Missouri 


Compliments of 


THE FARMERS BANK 


of 
Missouri 
Frank L. Long, Cashier 
since organized in 1911 ts 


His 3 daughters are members 
Gayoso Chapter, DAR. 
“EVERY NEBRASKA CHAPTER sent Magazine ads each 
of the past THREE years. Mrs. J. E. Arter, of Lincoln, is 
State Chairman; Mrs. Lloyd H. Ellis, National Vice Chair- 
man; Mrs. J. C. Strain, State Regent. 


RANCES C. UPTON 
Decorating aonten and Gifts of Merit for Every Occasion 
Routes 2A and 110 Open Year ’Round Littleton, Mass. 


ngs from 
POAGE. CHAPTER 
Ashland, Kentucky 


Greetings from 
LOGAN-WHITLEY CHAPTER 
Stanford, Kentucky 


Kentucky Country Cured Hams 


Delicious, sugar cured in the old fashioned way and 
smoked with sweet hickory wood. Business established over 
thirty-six years. Mail and phone orders promptly attended 


to. 


J. P. BROTHERS, Limaburg, Kentucky 
P.O. Florence, Ky. Phone—Atlantic 3-4282 


Important Correction 


The Magazine deeply regrets, apologizes, and 
wishes to correct an unfortunate error which 
occurred in the April issue, due to a confusion 
of similar names and articles. The story on page 
355, “Putting the Pledge in Our ‘Pledge of Alle- 
giance,’” was written by Mrs. Howard (Marga- 
ret E. C.) Smith, of Plainville, Conn., an efficient 
National Vice Chairman of the Program Com- 
mittee and a Past Regent of the Hannah Wood- 
ruff Chapter of Connecticut. By mistake, her 
name was confused with that of the late Mrs. 
Howard Smith, of St. Paul, Minn., former Na- 
tional Vice Chairman of the Americanism Com- 
mittee, who before her death last year had writ- 
ten somewhat similar articles. 


Mrs. Robert J. Johnston, of Humboldt, Iowa, 
Honorary Vice President General, wishes the 
Magazine to thank for her the 156 friends who 
sent her greetings and congratulations on her 
recent 90th birthday. The letters brought her 
much joy and happiness and she is most grateful, 
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MAHANATAWNY CHAPTER 
Pottstown, Pa. 


In Memory of 
MRS, JOSEPH G. RHOADS 
Regent, Central District Director 
State Librarian 1923 to 1926 
LYCOMING CHAPTER, WILLIAMSPORT, PA. 


COPELAND 


rere 867 Fifth Avenue er 4 
Coraopolis, Pennsylvania 


Tax Lists of Washington Co., Pa. 
1784-85, 1793 copied from originals, 
Available at $3.00 from 
MRS. GEO. H. WARRICK, SR. 


Box 288, Washington, Pa. 


Library Booklets 

Attractive and informative new booklets 
on our D.A.R. Library are now ready for 
free distribution, upon request from our 
Library or our Business Office. These 
eight-page booklets contain four beautiful 
color pictures, as well as much data on the 
genealogical material available for use of 
our members and the public in general. 
The D.A.R. Library is considered one of 
the best, if not the very best, genealogical 
libraries in the country. The booklets will 
be of great benefit in publicizing its out- 
standing values. 


In loving memory of 
MRS. P. BURNHAM HULBURD 
(Rollie Clarke) 


An active member of Presque Isle Chapter for ‘y 
fifty-seven years (1898-1955) until the time of 
her death on December 9, 1955, 
The Officers and Members of 
Presque Isle Chapter, Erie, Pennsylvania 


WASHINGTON’S CONTINENTAL ARMY 


When our sky is over 


our strength and example in recalling to eye and mind those 


to the brave and man’s destiny can be of his own making. 


Americanization program, in a series of striking, four-color - 
lithographs from originals in oils by a world-famous French ~ 
military artist. They are 16 by 104 inches, amply margined 
for framing and priced at $3 and $5 each. 


My fully illustrated brochure gives complete details and is 


yours on request. 


ALFRED B. C. BATSON tate 


cast let us not fear the future but find 


forebears who, proved to a hesitant world that freedom belongs Bu 


I offer visual reminders of those men for your home, office, or 
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50th Anniversary 


The year of 1956 is the Golden Anni- 
_ versary Year of Food and Drug legislation 
in the United States, and plans are being 
made to sponsor varied programs of 
- projects and activities commemorating not 
only the passage of these first laws but 
also the 50 years of progress along the 
line. 

On January 30, 1906, both the original 
Food and Drugs Act and Meat Inspection 
Act were signed into law by President 
_ Theodore Roosevelt. Those instrumental in 
_ obtaining this legislation were given strong 
support by women and women’s organiza- 
tions at the time. 

Information, if desired, may be procured 
from the 50th Anniversary Committee’s 

: _ Information Center, Suite 505, 1145 19th 
Caroline Brevard, $1. y 
Princess Issena, $2. Street, N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 
Sere de Soto: 04. ener Attention to the anniversary was called 
the attention of the D.A.R. Macazine 

_ by Mrs. Theodore S. Chapman, President, 
Dewalt Mechlin, 5. _ General Federation of Women’s C lubs, who 
Le Portage, $4. SEE is a member of the 50th Anniversary Com- 
Remember Allerton, $5. ee mittee. She is a Daughter of the American 

Revolution. 


Registrar General’s 
Rebinding Fund 


Alabama 
Fort Conde, $4. 


Arkansas 
Texarkana, $4. 


California 
El Camino Real, $5. ; 
Gaspar de Portola, $4. 
Rincon del Diablo, $5. 


Connecticut 
Eunice Dennie Burr, $1. 


Illinois 


Kansas 
Fort Larned, $1. 


Kentucky 
Captain Jacob Van Meter, $4. 
General Evan Shelby, $4. 


Maine 
Rebecca Emery, $2. 


COURTESY CARDS 


Attractive courtesy cards for the D.A.R. Museum 
may be obtained free for friends planning to 
visit Washington. 

Send requests to: 
D.A.R. MUSEUM CURATOR 


Maryland 
Brigadier General Rezin Beall, $3. or 
Francis Scott Key, $4. PUBLIC RELATIONS DIRECTOR 
- Michigan Pie 1776 D St., N.W., Washington-6, D. C. 
Captain Samuel Felt, $1. SY 
Keziah Cooley Goss, $1. Meee COATS-OF-ARMS 
Piety Hill, $16. to P. Rox Alabama 


Sarah Ann Cochrane, $4. ~ 
Sarah C li Angell, $4. e 

one: Judd & Detweiler 
INCORPORATED 


New Jersey 
Parsippanong, $4. (Established in 1868) 


Mount Pleasant, $4. 
Oyster Bay, $4. THIS MAGAZINE IS FROM OUR PRESSES 


_ FLORIDA AVE. & ECKINGTON PLACE 

2eD 


Wisconsin 


Waupun, $4. 
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CHARLES B. KEESEE EDUCATIONAL FUND, INC. 


This fund, established by Mr. and Mrs. Charles B. Keesee, Martinsville, Virginia, will aid 
substantially a large number of boys and girls of any denomination from Virginia and North 
Carolina who would like to be educated in Virginia schools or colleges. 


Cash grants go to those planning to enter the Baptist ministry or to engage in specified 
religious work for the Baptist demonination. To others cash loans at low rates of interest can be 
made, This fund came from the estate of our own Olivia Simmons Keesee, State Regent and 
Corresponding Secretary General. 


For further information address Charles B. Keesee Educational Fund, Inc., P. O. Box 226, 
Martinsville, Virginia. 


_ | © P. KEARFOTT & SON, INC. 
Compliments of ; Prescription Service Since 1881 
“On the Square” 


PIEDMONT TRUST BANK Martinsville, Virginia 


WAMPLER’S PHARMACY, INC. 
Martinsville’s Modern Prescription Center 
| 122 E. Main Street 
| Phone 3488 Martinsville, Virginia ' 


g THE FIRST NATIONAL BANK 
be OF MARTINSVILLE AND HENRY COUNTY 
COLLINSVILLE - FIELDALE - MARTINSVILLE - SOUTH OF FICE. 
Compliments of ANE 
T. J. BURCH & COMPANY Yd saaaiags CRAFT CLE RS 
Martinsville, Virginia | Serviees—Dry Cleaners, Moth Proofing, 


Fur Storage, Garment Storage 


2995 Fort Avenue Lynchburg, Virginia 
My American Heritage Phone 62663 : 


How can I say what freedom means to me? 
I, who have known no dingy prison cell, 
How can I know the grief of those who tell 
Of cruel tyrants, when my land is free? PENINSULA BANK AND TRUST CO. 
My sacred heritage is liberty ; | 

My Constitution forms the citadel 

That guards me, like a worthy sentinel, WILLIAMSBURG, VIRGINIA 

And banishes all fear of slavery. 

Yes, I am free. I know no master, here. 
Oppression is a stranger in my land 


Of opportunity, but this I know: 


“Serving Williamsburg and the 
Its holy birth and pass, from hand to hand, 
My glowing torch as generations grow. 

Ann Porter, Chakchiuma Chapter, Miss. 


GENERAL JOSEPH MARTIN CHAPTER, MARTINSVILLE, VIRGINIA 
FT “A Friendly Bank in a Growing Community” Sas 
ry 
OR 
D. C. 
SES 
E 


Warren Waistcoat 
(Continued from page 492) 


country in time to save the lives of 
two leaders, the military stores at Concord, 
and of arousing into unity the colonies 
in the momentous, struggle for freedom 
which followed. 

After the Battle of Lexington, abandon- 
_ ing the practice of medicine, Warren de- 
voted his efforts to the military preparations 
of New England, and he was made a 
major-general in the Massachusetts militia. 
In May 1775, he was unanimously chosen 
president of the Provincial Congress of 
Massachusetts, succeeding John Hancock 
who had been chosen president of the 
Second Continental Congress. 

On June 17, 1775, seven years after 
he had recommended at a town meeting 
that the people vindicate their rights at 
the risk of fortune and life, he declined 
the supreme command of the American 
army, preferring to go into the Battle of 
Bunker Hill as a volunteer. To Colonel 
Prescott’s proposal he take command, he 
replied he had come to the battlefield as 
a volunteer to serve under and learn from 
a soldier of experience. To a friend’s en- 
treaty not to expose so valuable a life, he 
replied: Dulce et decorum est pro patri 
mori. “It is sweet and becoming to die 
for the country.” While endeavoring to 
_ rally and organize the militia for a last 
_ charge in the battle, Warren was recog- 

nized by a British officer who shot him 
with a musket snatched from the hand of 
a soldier. 

At the base of the Bunker Hill Monu- 
ment near the spot where he fell, there 
stands a statute of General Joseph Warren, 
a patriot of New England who devoted 
his life to the liberties of his country, and 
in bravely defending them fell an early 
victim. 


BOOK MANUSCRIPTS 
CONSIDERED 


by cooperative publisher who offers authors early publication, 
higher royalty, national distribution, and beautifully de- 
signed books. All subjects welcomed. Write or send your 
MS directly. 


GREENWICH BOOK PUBLISHERS 
Attn. Mr. White 489 Fifth Avenue 
New York 17, N. Y. 
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This Official 
LIBRARYBINDER 


For Your 
D. A. R. Magazines 
$3.00 Postpaid 


Copies snapped into place easily, and can be 
removed just as easily. 

Beautiful Blue Fabrikoid cover with the titles 
stamped in genuine gold. This distinctive 
binder holds 12 issues. 

Opens flat just like a book, strong enough to 
last for years. 

Sponsored by the D. A. R. as your official 
Binder. It gives perfect protection and re- 
markable simplicity of filing ease, and is only 
equalled by the fine appearance on your book- 
shelf. A creditable addition to any reading 
table or library. 

Save by this group plan available to our 
members. 

SEND for your OFFICIAL D. A. R. Binder 
today. 


Added Service—PERSONALIZE :— 
Your name in gold...... 70¢ 

Both $1.00 extr 


SEND ORDER with your check to: 
A. R. Magazine 
«1776 Street, N. W. 
Washington 6, D. C. 
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Nationality 
A Living Concept 


Nationality, the unity of a people, is not 
produced exclusively by race, or language, 
or religion, or geographical unity, or simi- 
larity of environment; nor does it come 
as the result of any number of these things, 
nor of all of them combined. 


Two things produce a nation—a rich 
inheritance of memories and the desire to 
preserve those memories. A nation is a 
spiritual unity that has been brought into 
existence by complex historical conditions, 
by similar traditions and a similar imagi- 
nation. 


A nation, like an individual, is the 
product of experience, of achievement and 
of failures. Common triumphs to rejoice 
in; common sacrifices to remember. Com- 
mon sorrows are especially the basis of 
nationality. Grief and sacrifice are a more 
potent element in the creation of nationality 
than the common joys. 


When a people begin to look back upon 
a loved hero or heroine, upon those who 
have been brave or true, upon a George 
Washington, a Thomas Jefferson, a Betsy 
Ross, or when it begins to look upon a 
common foe then it begins to be con- 
scious of unity not all the other contribu- 
tory forces could have produced. 


As members of the Daughters of the 
American Revolution, let us resolve to be 
ever vigilant in preserving for the present 
and future generations of our country our 
rich inheritance of memories. 


—Bernice Francis 
Teacher of American History in the 
Public Schools of Saginaw, Michigan, 
D.A.R. Good Citizens Committee Chair- 
man, Saginaw Chapter, N.S.D.A.R. 


BOOK OF POEMS 
Religious, Patriotic, Inspirational Poems 
Compiled by Mrs. Will Ed Gupton 
Chaplain General, 1953-1956 


50 Cents Each 


BUSINESS OFFICE, N.S. D. A. 
1776 D St., N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 


Benjamin Franklin said: 
“I advise you to apply to all those 
whom you know will give something; 
next to those whom you are uncertain 
whether they will give anything or not 
and show them the list of those who have 
given, and lastly don’t neglect those whom 
you are sure will give nothing, for in some 
of them you may be mistaken.” 
There are 7 characteristics of giving: 
1—Giving is emotional. 
2—Giving is habitual 
3—Giving is responsive. 
4—Giving is infectious. 
5—Urgency of giving NOW. 
6—Semi-automatic response (giving an 
arbitrary amount as: $5.50 etc. 
7—Most giving is spotty and irrational. 
Summary: 
If you wish to raise money the best way 
is to ASK FOR IT 
—Stella S. Gandy 
Past Regent, Stephen Decatur Chapter, 
Decatur, Ollinois 


cents each, 


FOR SALE 


HANDBOOK, newly-revised by Mrs. Kenneth 
T. Trewhella, First Vice President General, 
1953-1956. 


35 cents each. 
RITUAL, new reprint of installation, marker 


and other services. 
25 cents each. 


‘HIGHLIGHTS OF PROGRAM ACTIVITY 


10 cents each. 


D. A. R. BUILDINGS, 32-page booklet on our 
D. A. R. Buildings, profusely illustrated. 
25 cents each. 


WHAT THE DAUGHTERS DO 


5 cents each. 


_KODACHROME POSTCARDS. Four color 
postcards : two different views of our build- 
= ings, a view of the Martha Washington portrait 
in our D. A. R. Museum, and a picture of the 
Memorial Bell Tower at Valley Forge, Pa. 


Order from 


_ BUSINESS OFFICE, N. S. D. A. R. 


OR 
- A 
6 D St., N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 
Make checks payable to the Treasurer General, ee ee 
N. S. D. A. R. 
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Genealogy Answers 
(Continued from page 514) 


sol. of the Rev. & pioneer of eastern Me., was 
unk. It has been fd. that John Bohannon (varia- 
tion of Buchanan) mar. June 16, 1765, Mary 
_ Rolfe at Gorham, Me. Was she dau. of Daniel 
& Elizabeth (Flanders?) Rolfe of Gorham?— | 
R. G. Smith, 487 Union Ave., Laconia, N. H. 
_ _Goodlett—Following is inf. on David Goodlett 
of S. C. & his ch. Bible, pub. 1789, is in 
_ this Dept. & a photostatic copy of its recs. can be 
_obt. for a small charge by writing the Director, 


Goodlett was b. Nov. 10, 1751, d. Mar. 19, 1816; 
his w., Rachael was b. Feb. 17, 1757, d. 1839 in 
~ Calhoun, then Benton Co., Ala. Their "ch: Nancy, 
~b. Jan. 31, 1779; Lynna, 'b. Oct. 11, 1780; Jesse, 
b. Sept. 8, 1782; "Moses, b. Jan. 30, 1785; Spartan, 
_b. Apr. 25, 1787; Zion, b. Mar. 29, 1789, d. 
Dec. 1, 1862, Calhoun Co., Ala.; Hiram, b. 
Mar. 29 1791; Mahala, b. Feb. 20, 1794, d. 
a Mar. 7, 1820, mar. a Wingo; Betsey, b. Aug. 9, | 
_ 1797. Zion Goodlett mar. Harriet Hughes, Oct. 17, | 
1822, She was b. (in S. C.) July 10, 1803, 
Aug, 5, 1856. There are additional later entires. 
Zion Goodlett, his w., his m. & some of his 
ch. lie bur. in the Mt. Zion (Baptist) Ch. yard 
= Alexandria, Calhoun Co., Ala. The insc. of 
his m.’s tb.st. is “Rachael Goodlett / mother of / 
Zion Goodlett / Born / Feb. 19th, 1757 / Died 
1839.” Zion Goodlett was an org. mem. of this 
ch. in Apr., 1834 & Ch. Clerk. The original 
minutes of this ch. are also in this Dept. We | 
_ shall be glad to add to our hist. colls. any add. 
~ ate on this old settler of our state & his fam. & 
forebears—Miss Maud McLure Kelly, Historical 
: Materials go Dept. of Archives & History, 


eee 
CORRECTION 

_ The North Carolinian, a Quarterly Journal of 
- Genealogy and History, was listed incorrectly in 
the March issue, page 251, as $3.00 per year 
_ subscription. The correct price is $3.50 per year, 
as shown in the advertisement, page 324, March 


We Buy, Sell and Exchange 
GENEALOGICAL BOOKS 


Catalogs Free Upon Request 


Southern Book Company 
6 E. Franklin St. Baltimore 2, Md. 


COATS OF ARMS 
Hand Painted in Full Heraldic Colors 


aa i Beet accompanied with free family manuscript which also 
ey explains the coat of arms with citations. 


Write for Brochure 
HENNESSEE STUDIO OF HERALDIC ART 
324 West Thomas Street 

Salisbury, N. C. 
21ST ANNIVERSARY 
10% Of to Members of D. A. R. 


Mt. Peter A. Brannon. Acc. to this Bible, David | and 
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Historic 
Sites 


Every Chapter should have this folder on 
hand for reference. It illustrates colorful 
Newman hand-chased cast bronze markers 


and plaques, famous for quality since 1882. 


Write at once . . . no obligation to you. 


NEWMAN BROTHERS, Inc. 


674 W. 4th St. Cincinnati 3, Ohio 


OWEN G. DUNN CO. 
Since the Year 1902 


PRINTERS e RULERS 
BLANK BOOK MAKERS 


Office Equipment and Machines 


County Record Books 
and Business Forms Ht 


NEW BERN, N.C. 


“GENEALOGICAL SERVICE 
WITH CITED AUTHORITY” 


(American and Foreign) 7 | 


THE AMERICAN HISTORICAL COMPANY, INC. 


GENEAIAGISTS AND PUBLISHERS 
80-90 EIGHTH AVENUE NEW YORK 11, N. Y. 
Continuing a half century of work in Family Research, 
Coates of Arms, Privately Printed Volumes 


Publishers of “Colonial and Revolutiona: Lineages of 
America’”’ and other historical and genealogical serial volumes. 


Correspondence or be arranged in all parts 


interviews m: 
of the Unite States. 
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Mrs. F. K. Keeney, went to the 9th Continental Congress. ° Sot Ge Motor 
While they were there they attended a reception given by Cocktail Lounge 
Admiral Dewey for all visiting D.A.R. members. © Picnics ee NOH FEVE 
It had been Mrs. Belding’s intention to present a gavel Mid-June to Mid- ‘September. Moder arate Rates 
to the Chapter when she found one that seemed suitable. Write for illustrated folder 
While in conversation with the Admiral, a brilliant in- 
spiration came to her, why not ask the hero of Manila if Julia Crafts Sheridan, Manager 
he had some piece of historic wood from which a gavel (Regent Pine Tree Chapter, Guilford, Me.) 
could be made. In a tactful manner she made known her 


STORY OF A GAVEL SQUAW 
Sabra Trumbull Chapter, D.A.R. has the honor of MOUNTAIN INN 
possessing a gavel which was presented to the Chapter by 
Rear Admiral Dewey, the hero of Manila Bay. on Moosehead Lake 


In 1899-1902 when Mrs. A. W. Belding was Regent of JCT., ME. 


Sabra Trumbull Chapter she and a friend and also member, 


pleasing and the Admiral soon promised the coveted wood ante 
for the gavel. 


For Genealogical Research 
The gavel was made from teakwood taken from the 
cabin on the port side of the Olympia while she was 


undergoing repairs in the Boston Harbor. This was the ny ene consult 

Flagship of Admiral Dewey. Upon her deck he stood that 

fateful May morning of 1898 and directed the maneuvers JAMES GRAHAM MARSTON 

which gave to our country the bloodless victory of the 2 
Battle of Menile Bay. 516 Cathedral Street Baltimore 1, Md. 


A neat beading ornaments the gavel and around it is a 
band inscribed ‘Presented to Sabra Trumbull Chapter, 
April 29, 1900, by Admiral Dewey.” 


Mrs. Belding presented the gavel to the Chapter on 


TILGHMAN COMPANY 
May 21, 1900. It was then resolved that in May of each 


succeeding year Sabra Trumbull would remember the Registered Jewelers - American Gem Society 


heroism displayed by Dewey and the sailors under his : ss 


comman¢. 


Annapolis, Maryland 


OTTAWA TULIP GARDENS a TO 
HOLLAND MAIL ORDERS 
BULBS N FILLED WITH A 
Nellie and Jack Van Egmond, Native Importers BRUSH 
Write for List. 912 Congress St., Ottawa, III. OR 
ROLLER 
NEW SALEM LODGE cake 
Entrance to New Salem State Park 20 
All Dining and Guest Rooms Air-Conditioned . MINUTES 
Delightful Food—Gracious Service 
Petersburg, III. NO LAPS— _ 
Mr. and Mrs. Ira E. Owen NO BRUSH 
“Tour for D.A.R. members MARKS 
Michigan, Chicago, III.” INTERIOR 
SURFACES 
South Carolina Ads EASY TO 
South Carolina Daughters helped sponsor this CLEAN 
issue by sending $995 worth of ads. Old Cheraws | 
Chapter, of Cheraw, led with $260. Of the 56 | HANNA 
Chapters, 26 sent advertisements. In charge of SATIN 
the advertisements was Mrs. William N. Gressette, SHEEN 


of St. Matthews, who is State Chairman of the 
D.A.R. Magazine Advertising Committee. The 
State Regent is Mrs, Matthew White Patrick, 
of White Oak, S.C. 


Compliments FRANKLINTON CHAPTER 
Bexley, Ohio 
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Quiz Program 


1. What is the meaning of Dakota? 

2. Which two names are missing in the 
Society’s Collection of Signers of 
the Constitution ? 

3. When and where was the first English 
settlement in America? 

4. What celebration is being planned for 
1957? 

5. By whom and when was the famous 
expedition to the Pacific made? 

6. Who captured Fort Ticonderoga “in 
the name of Jehovah and the Con- 
tinental Congress?” 

7. What historic Convention convened 
May 14, 1787? 

8. The largest petrified tree is said to be 

located where? 


9. Where may you visit the U.S.S. Reina 
Mercedes? 
10. When was the official insignia of the 


N.S.D.A.R. adopted? 
ANSWERS 


1. A Sioux word meaning alliance of 

friends. 

. William Livingston of New Jersey and 
Daniel Carroll of Maryland. 

May 13, 1607 at Jamestown Island, 
Virginia. 

Virginia Jamestown Festival celebrat- 
ing the 350th year of the founding 
of Jamestown. 

Lewis and Clark, begun May 14, 1804. 

Ethan Allan, May 9, 1775. 

The Constitutional Convention 
Philadelphia. 

8. The Colorado Petrified Forest—a 

stump 74 feet in circumference 

whose estimated weight is 40 tons 

with petrified roots extended 100 

feet into the ground and thought to 


in 


350 feet high. 
9. At the United States Naval Academy 
at Annapolis—the station ship of 
and a floating naval 
museum. 
10. May 26, 1891. 

FAMILY 


KINSMEN”’ 
RECORD BOOKS 


make it easy for you to keep record of your ancestry, 
family history, near relatives, etc. Complete with 
directions and work sheets. $2.00 postpaid. A fine 
present for child or adult. Use a lifetime. Satisfac- 


tion or refund. 
THEDA KORN GROSS Jackson Center, Ohio 


The Mayflower, in the heart of the 
Nation’s Capital . . . near the White 
House, embassies and government 
buildings . . . has long played “host to 
the world.” Famous for its luxurious 
comfort, fine food and superb service, 
this distinguished hotel is the residence 
of many noted personages . . . the scene 
of internationally-important events 
... and the favorite meeting place of 
cosmopolitan society in Washington. 

Completely Air-Conditioned 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


C. J. Mack, Vice President & General Manager 
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S a new President General takes over 
the helm in directing our National 
Society for the next three years, she will 
have the very best wishes of the outgoing 
President General, who also bespeaks for 
her the outstanding cooperation and won- 
derful interest that have been so readily 
given to such a marked degree for the 
past three years by our Chapters and 
members in all parts of the country. 

Although this is written before the new 
President General has been named, it is 
my intention and pledge to do whatever 
I can at any time to give information and 
encouragement to the new leader, whoever 
she may be, and her associate officers. 

The six years I have spent in Washing- 
ton, first as Editor of our Magazine and 
then as your President General, have been 
truly inspiring, enjoyable and rewarding. 
The objectives of our Society are unsur- 
passed; its accomplishments are _praise- 
worthy. They call for even greater support 
in the future, so that our records can be 
even better than the excellent ones already 
written. 

To all who have helped in so many 
splendid ways, I wish to express my most 
sincere thanks and appreciation—to all 
our officers, chairmen, committee mem- 
bers, State and Chapter officers, and mem- 
bers in general. Especially to our fine 
and loyal staff employees am I grateful 
for their efforts even “above and beyond 
the call of duty.” 

Now that I shall retire from active 
leadership in our work at National Head- 
quarters, I want all of you to know that 
I can never forget the memorable and 
satisfying experiences of working with 
you. 

The more we labor for any worthy 
cause, the more interested we become in 
its success. So, despite the fact that I shall 
not continue in any major capacity, I 


a Special Magazine Message from the 
ies Outgoing President General 


will always try to do my bit as a lay 
member and past national officer. 

All the candidates for our various offices 
could not possibly be elected. It is a high 
compliment to our Society that so many 
sought an office. As for those who did 
not get majority votes, I trust they will 
be willing to continue their full measure 
of devotion and keen interest in the pro- 
motion of the ideals and projects of our 
National Society. 

With this issue is severed my connection 
with the D.A.R. Magazine; but my in- 
terest in it will never be dimmed. It has 
been a real highlight of my life to work 
with our official publication. There has 
been no salary but there have been marve- 
lous, intangible compensations, immeasur- 
able in their gratifying returns. 

None of our National Officers receives 
any pay. Only the President General has 
an expense allotment, the same amount 
that it was a quarter of a century ago. 
We work for the love of working, for the 
gratification of service in striving for the 
retention of the Constitutional Government 
and American Way of Life bequeathed to 
our safekeeping by our forefathers and for 
the furtherance of the splendid principles 
adopted by our Society’s Founders for 
historical appreciation of the past, patriotic 
endeavor in the present, and educational 
training for the future. 

If each and every Daughter of the 
American Revolution would only realize 
that her part is vital and important, they 
would likely be more willing to do more 
and better D.A.R. work. 

Keep our Magazine solvent and success- 
ful. Help our membership rolls continue 
to grow. Thereby our Society will be 
maintained on a strong and secure financial 
basis. Do all you can to aid the new 
officers undertake and achieve more and 
more for “Home and Country.” 

Gertrude S. Carraway 


AMERICAN HISTORY MONTH was proclaimed by the Governors of 37 
States and by the District Commissioners in the District of Columbia, at the 
request of the D.A.R. All except one used February for the stressing of History; 
North Carolina selected April. The full list of cooperating States follows: 
Arizona, Arkansas, California, Colorado, Connecticut, Delaware, District of 
Columbia, Florida, Georgia; Idaho, Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, Kentucky, Louisiana, 
Maine, Maryland, Massachusetts, Missouri, Montana, Nebraska, Nevada, New 
Mexico, North Carolina, North Dakota, Ohio, Oklahoma, Oregon, Pennsylvania, 
Rhode Island, South Dakota, Tennessee, Texas, Utah, Virginia, Washington, 
Wisconsia and Wyoming. 
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MEMBER: FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


GENEALOGICAL BOOKLETS | 
GENEALOGICAL GUIDE, master index of genealogical 


material published in the D.A.R. Magazine, 1892-1950 OFFICIALLY APPROVED 
$4.00 each, postpaid FINEST CAST BRONZE 
ee TO GENEALOGICAL GUIDE, master index 


of D.A.R. Magazine genealogical material, 1951-1955 ee: eo LAY MEMBER MARKERS 
$1.50 each, postpaid 


Order from 


BUSINESS OFFICE, N. S. D. A. R. 
7, 3a 1776 D St., N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 


THE BOONE FAMILY 


BL 1N 


NORTH EAST AND NORTH WET 
A genealogical record of the Boones in America 


THIS SRE TION 
Over 700 pages. Fully Indexed. Supply limited. | SL APAYLETES 


A VALIANT SOLDIER OF FHANCE AND 
Price $15.00 postpaid 
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